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cae THE UNDROPPABLE PILOT 
rogress) 
Near Cen Mr. Cuurcuitt’s view that the Government some millions. Children’s allowances will how- mention its inhabitants, still less did he address 
“S “Sa must regard defeat on a clause of a piece of ever, enable us to abolish a system of unequal pay them. Has Europe become for him merely a vast 
with hill domestic legislation as a question of confidence which, as between one adult and another, is target on which we and the Americans unload 
Node we is the most arrant nonsense. In times of peace repugnant to social justice. our bombs in a competitive fury of destruction ? 
ligh sal. ql the Government is always entitled to appeal to : The silence was the more remarkable because the 
x Vil the electorate if its majority is in doubt ; to-day, Mr. Churchill’s Reconnaissance hour is approaching ghowever slowly, when we and 
) require’ when there is no alternative government ready Mr. Churchill carried the listening multitudes the Americans must play our part in liberating the 
enisl nam to take over and no desire to defeat the Bill or the with him on Sunday night on a flight of recon- peoples of Europe. It will not be all feints, false 
t salary Government during the war, the threat of an naissance round the globe. It was a distant and alarms and dress rehearsals. Mr. Churchill offered 
articulas@l election is merely a crude bit of bullying. The rather hurried view that he allowed us of several no lead to the enslaved peoples of Europe. His 
gardeni distinction between domestic legislation in which scenes in this “ fell and ferocious war.” But if references to the Russians, while they expressed 
Schenfa Parliament should take a full share and war we saw little that was new from the plane we admiration for the Red Army and “envy” of Stalin’s 
ster 27 administration, which must be largely left to the shared with him, we had the advantage of his unrestricted authority, were singularly detached. 
—o— Government, is perfectly plain ; to deny it is to comments on the vast panorama. The result was To our thinking this was a disquieting speech, 
’ Ei say in effect that thére can be no serious recon- that, while we may have seen the landscape rather not because of anything it plainly said, but rather 
“peas struction legislation during the war since any dimly through the haze of his adjectives, we did for what it implied and left unsaid. In plain 
rm work{m™ disagreement with the Government will produce learn something about our august fellow-passenger words, we divine that Mr. Churchill is losing his 
Ansicseyl a crisis. The pretence that the Government and pilot. In short, if he told us little about the historic interest in Europe, save where it touches, 
ited fom needs the Vote of Confidence to enable it to hold war, he told us a good deal about himself. in Spain, Italy and Greece, the strategic lfe- 
—— up its head with the world during the war is This war, as Mr. Churchill sees it, is waged line of the Empire. These three countries he 
accom refuted by the simple contrast with the United primarily in the Mediterranean and along its hopes to control by imposing on two of them 
4 States, whose prestige seems to survive Mr. shores; the Indian Ocean holds the second their ex-fascist Kings: the third can be played 
109. Roosevelt’s constant defeats by Congress. The place. Always it is round the British Empire with oil and wheat for bait. But with these 
eres question of equal pay has nothing to do with that the struggle swirls. In his reference to the traditional exceptions, which are in keeping with 
ox437.fm ° confidence.” The Government would be Pacific Mr. Churchill said nothing of co-operating the old-world Tory view of Empire, he has no 
ag strengthened by accepting Parliament’s decision; with China; he spoke of the defeat of Japan as if coherent plans for Europe. He has, we suppose, 
-ducate it can have a genuine vote of confidence on war it were only an American and British affair. The resigned himself without excessive regret to the 
- administration any day it likes. As it is, it will other positive impression that formed in our mind prospect that Russia will go her own way. She 
of four [| get a vote of confidence by making M.P.s as this unusual pilot talked was that the outstand- is winning the war on the Continent with the 
foue dl reverse an honest decision and vote against their ing human fact for him, yesterday, to-day and minimum of help from us and she will go her 
consciences, to-morrow, is his comradeship and alliance with way in dictating the peace within the big and 
cook in On the disputed clause we need say little. America. To this he recurred continually at populous region that primarily concerns her. 
¢ sat Do Mr, Butler and his Board really suppose that every turn in our flight, and always he contrived The odd manoeuvre of the Russians in restoring 
ge lit] women teachers will be respected or can respect to find some arresting phrase, some more than full diplomatic relations with the government 
ae themselves, if with the same qualifications they usually emotional words, whenever he spoke of of King Victor and Marshal Badoglio, so soon 
etarial accept for the same work lower pay than men? the “ magnificent armies ” of these Allies. If he after Pravda’s indiscretion, suggests that Moscow 
Sci he only respectable argument for two scales of thought of any audience other than his own fellow- no longer troubles to preserve appearances. 
salary—that men more often have dependants, countrymen, it was the Americans whom he What is left of the plan of collaboration which 
ene and especially children, to support—is one which sought to win and reassure. Mr. Eden worked out at Moscow with Mr 
stator / will be met by the adoption of children’s The most astonishing thing about this flight Molotov and Mr. Hull? There is more in all this 
°° allowances. We believe it to be both urgent and was the success with which our pilot skirted the than a temporary lack of co-ordination. It offers 
150 necessary to raise salaries all round in the teaching coasts of Europe but never crossed this continent. little hope that we shal! achieve an integration of 
9 profession in order to secure a much higher He hovered for one uneasy moment over Italy and Europe after the war, either for political or eco- 
. educational standard. The obvious first step is cast a glance at Marshal Tito as he turned. But nomic purposes. Its Eastern half will be Russia’s 
121; @ to raise the women’s salaries to the men’s level. as he gossiped at the wheel we found ourselves sphere of interest and it is problematic whether 
215. It is true enough that a reform here must presently wondering what is this continent of Europe for any functional organisations of much significance 





be extended to Civil Servants and that will cost 


him. Is it inhabited ? 


At no point did he 


can be built up to link with the Western half, 
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Where Germany will stand between these two, 
we find it impossible to guess—if, indeed, any 
single Germar Reich does emerge from the 
occupation by the three leading Powers. It is 
disturbing in view of this prospect to read the 
confident newspaper i of Mr.. Eden’s 
early departure from the Foreign, Office. He is 
a European in his outlook. He realises that our 
island must stand or fall with European civilisation 
however close and important are the ties that bind 
us to our kinsmen in the Dominions and the United 
States. Above all he , even before this war, 
how vital for the d’s peace it is that we should 
co-operate intimately with the Russians. The 
machinery of co-ordination he devised is not 
working well. If the future is governed, even 
more decidedly than the past, by Mr. Churchill’s 
lop-sided orientation, it is not easy to hope much 
for the organisation of peace, either on a Conti- 
nental or on a world-wide scale. 


The Allies and the French 


General Eisenhower seems none too happy 
about President Roosevelt’s instructions that he 
is to deal with any and every resistance 
in France, whether they acknowledge the leader- 
ship of the National Committee or not. Apart 
from the French protests aroused by this dubious 
formula, Eisenhower is doubtless disturbed by 
the memory of his political experiences in the 
days after the landing in North Africa. Until 
a few weeks ago it appeared that there was to be 
no Allied Military Government for France, and 
that the National Committee would be empowered 
to act as the de facto authority. “hat point of 
view had been accepted by the British at least. 
Now, to judge from reports of American prepara- 
tions and from recent remarks of General de 
Gaulle, it is by no means certain that the 
Liberation Committee is to play any effective part 
in the early stages of the invasion. If the Allies 
were to carry out what seems to be their present 
intention, the result would not only be a serious 
weakening of the main rallying point for French 
political and social life, but might also lead to that 
civil strife which everyone is so anxious to avoid. 
Meanwhile, the present debates in the Con- 
sultative Assembly at Algiegs demonstrate again 
its growing maturity and sense of responsibility. 
Its members, so long as they possess no definite 
idea of the status that they and the National 
Committee will enjoy when the liberation of 
metropolitan France begins, have a difficult task. 
They must plan and discuss proposals for social 
and constitutional rehabilitation without any 
knowledge of how far they will ever be allowed 
to carry them out. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find the Left pressing for immediate 
reforms in North Africa which go beyond those 
needed to eliminate the influence of Vichy. 
This week, a plan goes before the Consultative 
Assembly which will include the abolition of the 
political censorship of the press and the drastic 
contro! of capitalist ownership of newspapers. 
On his part, General de Gaulle should at an early 
date do ail that is possible to set his own house 
in order. The reopening of negotiations with 
the Communists on the question of their par- 
ticipating in the Committee is therefore welcome 
news. The Communists are abandoning their 
insistence upon the right to nominate their own 
representatives. If they can reach agreement with 
de Gaulle, it would do much to strengthen the 
Liberation movement both internally and abroad. 


America Helps the Jews 

The chief reason for regretting the taking over 
of Hungary by the Nazis is that it will endanger 
the lives of thousands of political refugees, 
notably Poles, and nearly a million Jews. The 
rounding up of these latter has already begun, and 
it is to be feared that they may be despatched to the 
death-camps in Poland, where few survive for 
long. Mr. Roosevelt had this in mind in the 
warning and appeal he issued when Hungary 
was over-run. He spoke of “the systematic 
murder of the Jews in Eutope ” as “ one of the 
blackest crimes in all history.” He went on to 


it links up several » but unlike it, it has 
an executive officer of high rank, who is instructed 
to appoint attachés and abroad. It will be 


approaching when it forbids all further immigra- 
tion into Palestine. To close that door, while we 
denounce Hitler’s cruelties, would be an incredible 
callousness. : 


The Indian Economic Plan 


The full text of the plan for India prepared by 
a group of leading Indian industrialists has not 
yet reached this country; but we note that the 
receipt of some fuller particulars has caused our 
respected contemporary, the Economist, to with- 
draw the stricture which it passed on the plan 
in the light of the very brief summary originally 
cabled to this country. The plan, as then 
summarised, looked unworkable, because it 
seemed to imply an impossibly high rate of 
domestic capital accumulation in India and to 
pay too little regard to the needs of agricultural 
as distinct from industrial development. It now 
appears that the plan does in fact assign a very 
high priority to the raising of agricultural stan- 
dards, and proposes to put the main initial 
emphasis on local improvement, together with 
developments of transport and other services 
designed predominantly to serve agricultural 
needs. It is still not clear to what extent its 
sponsors believe that they can do without foreign 
loans—a much more difficult matter in densely 
populated India than in Russia, where there was 
plenty of virgin land that could be brought into 
use, as well as vast resources of timber and other 
materials that could be easily exploited. The 
Indian planners clearly do rule out foreign loans 
which would carry with them foreign céntrol 
over the course of Indian economic develgpment ; 
but they may be contemplating international 
loans to which this objection would not apply. 
In the light of further information, the plan looks 
a good deal more workmanlike than the first 
summaries made it appear. 


The Cypriot Strike 


The general strike in Cyprus is at an end, and 
the Colonial Government has promised to con- 
sider the strikers’ grievances now that they have 
returned to work. These grievances are very 
simple. The Government, which has become a 
very large employer of labour, has been paying 
very low wages, which it has refused to increase 
to meet the rising cost of living; and there has 
been the same tendency as elsewhere to treat 
economic demands as implying subversive political 
agitation. The Government rate for labourers 
works out at the equivalent of about 28s. a week, 
whereas rates in private employment have risen 
to about 36s. At present prices, 28s. is not a liv- 
ing wage. No doubt many of the strikers are 
politically, as well as economically, discontented. 
Nothing else is to be expected; for the 
nationalist movement has been strong in Cyprus 
for a long time past, and the Government’s 
record in dealing with Cypriot grievances has 
been none too good. Now, we are told, as a 
result of the strike, there is to be a speeding up 


which ;,the Colonial Offic. 
ar oe 

Opportunity of 
is looks as if the : re 
i recently by the Coloniz 
of the Empire is to be applied 
manifestly ought to be. 


Outlook 

The coal strike which has flared up this wee in 
South Yorkshire is a ing not to be too sure 
the labour troubles in the coal industry are 
The new national terms do, indeed, 

the miners’ case; but 
industry in which varying 
customs count for a great deal, and the 
that is the application of the 
terms to conditions. in the separate 
coalfields. It has been agreed that the “ crajis- 
” shall have a special rise beyond the 
minimum ; but a good many of the skilled time. 
workers are not “craftsmen” in the sense in which 
the industry understands the term (as meaning 
electricians, engineers and other crafts not mainly 
concerned with mining). Apparently the Govern- 
ment has refused to extend the advance to these 
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local customs. The new terms have met with 
a hostile reception, on this account, not merely in 
Yorkshire _but also in Wales and Scotland. 
Clearly the Government must go much farther 
in accepting local adjustments which will 
deal with the outstanding anomalies. If that 
is done, the new agreement may be saved 
from shipwreck, especially if there are accom- 
panying changes at the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. The owners seem at last to 
have become more reasonable in the matter of 
district co-ordination; and the need is for a 
strong and well-served Minister to pull things 
together now, and not leave every problem un- 
tackled until actual breakdown occurs. 


PARLIAMENT: Juggernaut in Action 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Thr for tat: the House put Butler on the spot 
on Tuesday, the Prime Minister put the House 
on the spot on Wednesday. Tories particularly 
lamented his obstinate Totalitarianism ; many felt 
with Mrs. Cazalet Keir when she asked bitterly 
what was the use of going on with the Committee 
Stage of the Education Bill if they couldn’t express 
their views on amendments without being impli- 
cated in a major challenge to the Government. 
Others argued, with the Government, that radical 
changes in the whole wage-structure of the Civil 
Service and indeed of industry were implied in this 
particular question of equal pay for men and 
women teachers, and that so sweeping a social 
and financial reform could not be expected from 
the Government in piecemeal fashion on the eve 
of the Second Front; to which it was retorted 
that the “ piecemeal ” argument was always used 
by the Government to suit themselves and that 
it did not deter them, in other spheres, from 
introducing the “ modest interim measures ” 





on 
which they have been generally congratulated, not 
least by themselves. 

Pride goes before a fall. Butler resisted the 
crucial amendment sophistically, with the graceful 
aplomb of a skating champion ; seeing the cracks 
in the ice too late, he fell back on the desperate 
expedient of “‘ I must put myself and the Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Committee ”—which. 
in the prevailing atmosphere of excitement, was 
exacerbating rather than alarming or appeasing. 

Not for many months has there been such a 
to-do. There were twice as many Members 
present as for the debate on Army pay. Neither 
Oberammergau nor Hollywood, nor even Sadlers 
Wells, could reproduce the turmoil, the tumbling 
chiaroscuro of the scene. When the figures 
telling that the Government had been defeated 
were read out, there was no immediate cheer, but 
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gnawed hush. Members felt staggered. ‘‘ What 
have I done ?” overnment; forthe majority was af 


was patent to any onlooker. Bevan contributed 
a , pane and moderate plea for freedom for the 


House to express itself on special issues without 
necessarily always involving national unity and 
* fate of the aiecuneie: 

All other debates paled in interest beside the 
‘constitutional problem and the Cabinet crisis 
thus unintentionally stirred up by Mrs. Keir. 

were a few tiffs and guffaws at question- 
» Noel-Baker was “not fully satisfi 
that a lorry should have picked up 33 cartons 
of baby rag dolls at Guildford ; and yielded 
to the general scepticism which greeted 
his statement that it would assist the enemy to 

blish the working expenses of the L.P.T.B. 
ir Ian Fraser wanted the P.M.G. to include in 
code messages that can be sent by telegram 
_men serving overseas one meaning “I am 
going to have a baby.” Captain Cobb got the 
eB laugh of the session by asking supple- 
mentarily if he would include one meaning “ I 

am not going to have a baby.” 

PONTIFEX MINOR 


; 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


SaruTe the Soldier! Yes, indeed. The entire 
people to which he belongs is very willing, and 
eager, to salute him. But how ready is the 
Government to salute him—not now, when he 
has enough to do fighting for it as well as for the 
rest of us, but presently, when he comes back 
and asks it for an account of its stewardship ? 
Lord Beaverbrook, we do not doubt, will be as 
ready then as he is to-day to throw up his hat 
and utter loud hurrahs—even while his news- 
papers, under the pretext of protecting the 
soldiers’ interests, do their worst to discredit any 
plans that may, by that time, have been drawn 
up and received statutory assent. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s speech was indeed a perfect epitome of the 
methods of yellow journalism as its worst. First 
he told his fellow-noble lords what the heck of a 
lot the Government had done in the way of 
planning for the future ; then he explained that 
it ali had to be done by Mr. Churchill (hurrah !) 
and then that Mr. Churchill, having the war to 
look after, hadn’t had time to do it ; and finally he 
warmed up with a peroration of entire incoherence 
about Mustangs and rounded off with an adjura- 
tion not to bother the Prime Minister with 
anything except winning the war. 

This is not a caricature ; it is a fair summary 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s farrago. It is worse than 
Lord Woolton’s new creepy-crawly manner. 
At the Ministry of Food, Lord Woolton always 
managed to give an impression of being on top 
of the world, even when he had made a mistake ; 
as Minister of Reconstruction he conveys an 
impression of helplessness. He explains that 
nothing is his fault, and that the root of the trouble 
lies elsewhere. No one denies that the root 
lies elsewhere ; but it is now some time since 
it became Lord Woolton’s job to find that root 
of trouble, and togrubit up. He gives no sign at 
all of an ability to do this. Every time he speaks, 
he has to explain that he keeps on finding the 
problems much more difficult than he ever expected 
them to be. But it is not really the problems he 
is finding more difficult; it is the persons who 
have hold of different ends of them and are 
hard at it pulling them different ways. At the 
Ministry of Food, Lord Woolton had a straight- 
forward, clearly defined job, which he knew 
how to tackle because there was no uncertainty 
about the end to be pursued, though there might 
be about the means. The people had to be fed ; 
and, out of the alternative means available, some 
had to be chosen and others rejected. The entire 
question was one of means. As against this, the 
still unsettled questions of reconstruction are 
mainly not questions of means, but of ends. 
Quite enough thinking has been done, both in 
government departments and outside, to show 
pretty conclusively what are the best means to 
employ in order to arrive at certain ends. But 


the Government has not accepted these ends ; 
and therefore everyone goes on disputing about 
means towards undefined ends. 


Take, for example, the Uthwatt issue. If it 
were agreed that what we are out to do is to make 
the best possible use of our land reserves from 
the standpoint of town and country planning, 
including the location of industry and the 
preservation and improvement of the countryside, 
there is not the smallest doubt that we should at 
once proceed to nationalise the land. The 
Uthwatt Committee said practically as much—and 
then ruled out land nationalisation as politically 
out of the question, and fell back on what was 
obviously a second best—the nearest it could 
get to nationalisation that seemed to be any- 
where on the political map. It did this, and 
found itself opposed by precisely the sine 
people as would have fought against land 
nationalisation, and by precisely the same methods 
of indirect attack. And these people were 
listened to, and are being listened to—why ? 
Because it is not a matter of Government policy 
that we are to set out to make the best possible 
use of our land from the standpoint of town and 
country planning, or indeed from any stand- 
point at all. There is no agreement about the 
end, and therefore it is possible to wrangle for 
ever about alternative means, without deciding in 
favour of any of them. 

The blame is often put on departmental 
jealousies—especially the. other departments’ 
jealousies of the new department of Town and 
Country Planning, and of the department (if it 
is a department) over which Lord Woolton 
uneasily presides. These jealousies have their 
part, as such things always have; but only one 
thing could have allowed them to become so 
monstrously overgrown as they have of late— 
abrogation by the Government of its essential 
function of giving clear policy directions to its 
Civil Servants, and thus putting them in a 
position in which they cannot reject all the 
alternative means, but must choose some mode 
of action appropriate to the defined end which 
they are to serve. The main blame cannot be 
put upon the Civil Servants ; if they have grown 
uppish in denial and let their petty jealousies 
have full rein, the fault lies with those whose 
business it is to tell them plainly where to go. 

Lord Beaverbrook, at the end of his speech, 
was in effect denouncing the policy of planning 
now for the future—the very policy about which 
he had begun by saying how good the Govern- 
ment’s record had been. Had they not produced 
* plans for housing, health, education, agricul- 
ture, reinstatement and water’’? The list itself is 
a give-away : it is such a hotch-potch. Education 
we may pass. with the Bill we! on the way: 
reinstatement we may pass, tiough the Bill 
recently before Parliament dozs not touch at 
ali the vital problem, which is the assurance that 
the jobs will be there to go back to, and that they, 
or jobs as good or better, will continue to exist 
beyond the very brief period for which reinstate- 
ment holds good. Health we may half-pass, 
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with the proviso that a White Paper is not an 
Act or a Bill, and that, even as a White Paper, the 
Government’ s health scheme has a good many 
gaps in it still, But housing we cannot pass. A 
proposal to build 300,000 houses in two years 
after the war—many fewer in two years than were 
being built in one before the war—cannot possibly 
be regarded as a housing plan ; nor can there be 
a real housing plan until the missing Uthwart- 
Barlow issues have been settled. Our mere 
arrears of house-building, apart from war damage 
and arrears of repairs, already amount to at least 
1,500,000 houses ; and of these arrears we have 
a “plan” for making good minus 100,0c00—for 
while we are taking two years to build 300,000, 
further arrears of 400,000 will have accumulated. 
As for water, we are not sure how far the Govern- 
ment’s plans have advanced; but we are not 
aware of any comprehensive plan that has been 
published or approved by it. And, last but not 
least, Lord Beaverbrook claims agriculture among 
the achievements of Government post-war plan- 
ning. This, we think, will cause the farmers to 
rub. their eyes. Has the Government an 
agricultural plan? If so, it is about time for 
someone to tell the country what it is. 

It was sheer contempt of the people for the 
Government to put up an anti-Planner like 
Beaverbrook to defend its planning achievement. 
Neither he nor Lord Woolton had any answer to 
the charges made by Lord Reith—the one 
Minister who did try to plan in this physical field 
and was promptly flung out’of office for his pains. 
Where, Lord Reith asked, was the sense of setting 
up the Ministry of Town and Country Planning if 
it was not meant to do anything about post-war 
planning? It could not be argued that it had 
been too busy winning the war; for it had 
literally no war functions at all. He called the 
facts recited earlier by Lord Latham and Lord 
Samuel “‘a melancholy and terrible chronology 
of deferment and reiteration of assurance.”” The 
description is just ; and there can be no improve- 
ment until the War Cabinet makes up its mind 
about ends, plainly proclaims them, and instructs 
the various Ministers, in consultation with their 
Civil Service advisers, to work out the means. 

That, however, would not please Lord 
Maugham, a former Lord Chancellor, who 
intervened to say that “the Uthwatt proposals 
were most controversial, and should not be 
embarked on in wartime,’ and went on to argue 
that, in the matter of housing, “‘it would be a 
great mistake for the Government to pledge itself 
to measures which would stop or greatly hamper 
any building by private enterprise or by the big 
public societies ”’ . and that “ ordinary private 
builders . . . would not touch the question of 
acquiring land for building on their own if the 
Uthwatt Report were to become law.” Lord 
Maugham has at least the merit of having let the 
cat out of the bag. Usually we are only told that 
the Uthwatt and other Reports involve “ great 
difficulty.” Lord Maugham tells us what that 
difficulty is; they are disliked by certain great 
vested interests on whose side he is. Therefore 
they are “‘ controversial” ; therefore they should 
be ruled out. So what ? 

Lords Maugham and Beaverbrook and their 
likes (we are not sure yet whether to add Lord 
Woolton and his like) are under no impulsion to 
answer that final question. Their end is not 
planned reconstruction in the public interest, 
but the speediest possible return to private 
“enterprise.”” Their test question is not, “ Will 
this make for better planning ?”’ but “ Will this 
offend against the sacred rights of property in 
their established form?” We venture to think 
that when they salute the returning soldier by 
waving aloft their tithe deeds and assuring him 
that they have assured his sacred right to live in 
a slum on the dole he will not be wholly satisfied, 
or, if they indeed befuddle him for the moment by 
frequent references to Mr. Churchill, he will not 
remain satisfied for long, and will be doubly 
angry when he wakes up to the fact that the 
old, 1918 trick has been played on him once 
again. 








that a political Committee has been formed in 
the mountains of Greece with the object of forming 
a Government of national coalition. This com- 
mittee has approached the Greek Government 
asking it to participate. The Greek Government 
now declares that this has been its attitude all 
alovg. But the history of its relations to the 
Natuonal Liberation Front (E. A.M.) contradicts 
this belated declaration of patriotic broad- 
mindedness. 

The National Liberation Front, of which 
E.L.A.S. is the ‘fighting force, was set up in 
Greece scarcely a month after the 
invasion of April, 1941. It has had notable 
successes ; the most spectacular was the general 
strike and demonstration of March, 1943, which 
compelled the occupying authorities to cancel the 
order for the mobilisation of labour in Greece. In 
the late autumn of 1942, when preparations were 
being made to attack Rommel in Egypt, Allied 
officers were sent to Greece to get in touch with 
the guerillas, whose help was needed in blowing 
up bridges and ships in port, in order to disrupt 
the German supply system in Africa. It seems 
not to have occurred to G.H.Q. Cairo that 
guerillas could be used for more far-reaching 
operations and that equipment should be sent 
to them on a generous scale. On the contrary, 
when E.A.M. was seen to be gathering strength 
in town and country, it was thought advisable to 
foster a rival guerilla organisation under 
Col. Napoleon Zervas, an army officer whose 
services have been at the disposal of anyone who 
could pay him sufficiently since the days of 
1925-26 when he belonged to the personal 
bodyguard of Dictator Pangalos. 

The Greek Government next approached 
various groups of reactionary officers in Greece 
led by Generals Lavdas and Platis, who -were 
themselves in contact with the quislings. The 
Government sought to establish an organisation 
to maintain “‘ law and order ” in Greece and sent 
officers, carefully selected for their reactionary 
views, to command the Greek army in Egypt, 
which they intended to use later as a post-war 
police force. In the autumn of 1942 and in the 
spring of 1943 many Greeks escaped from Nazi 
persecution to the Middle East. There they 
joined the Greek Army, and found it led by 
notorious pro-Fascists. The resulting trouble 
spread to the Greek Navy. The Greek Govern- 
ment, fearing lest the whole situation should gain 
too much publicity, dismissed the most notorious 
of the Metaxists in the Government, and appointed 
in their place four Right-wing Venizelists. 

This move did not satisfy the needs of the 
E.A.M., whose army, the E.L.A.S., grew from 
strength to strength in the spring and summer of 


1943. It succeeded in turning the invadegss out 
of the whole of the Pindus, parts of Epirus 
north of Jannina, Western Macedonia, the 


Olympus and Pierian massifs, Western Thessaly 
and the mountainous South-Western parts of 
Central Greece, and also some areas in Northern 
and North-Western Peloponnese and in Crete. 
In all these areas a Greek administration was set 
up by 1943. The Army numbered 40—-50,000 
men with reserves two to three times as large ; 
the reserves, however, lacked arms and equipment. 
Its attacks upon vital enemy communications were 
skilfully executed to fit into general Allied 
strategy. Thus when the Allies started the 
invasion of Italy, the guerillas mobilised their 
forces and at the same time spread the rumour that 
an Allied attack on Greece was imminent, and were 
thus able to pin down important German forces. 
The Germans tried to seize the opportunity to 
deal a crushing blow and organised a considerable 
expeditionary force against the main - guerilla 
concentrations in the Olympus area. E.L.A.S. 


dispersed its forces, so that the German blow fell 
and when the Germans began to 


On a vacuum, 


Fascist elements and either to co-operate with 
E.L.A.S, against the Germans or to disperse. 
A clash was averted and Zervas was saved from 


es sete, te a ee oe 
have authority in the area which it held, and all 
guerillas placed themselves under G.H.Q. Cairo. 
The resistance movement was given official 
recognition. The agreement str the 
position of E.A.M. and weakened the position of 
the King, who had to concede a promise, in July, 
that within six months after the military situation 
permitted them elections for a Constituent 
Assembly would be held to decide the question 
of the continuation of the Monarchy. 

The King is for ever associated in the minds 
of Greeks with the Metaxas dictatorship; the 
resistance movement had past experience of his 
pledges and his declaration won no response. 
The exiled Government thereupon set out to 
convince the British authorities that the Greek 
guerillas were lawless bands who could be of no 
real help to the Allies. Brigadier Eddy 
(pseudonym), the head of the Allied Military 
Mission in Greece, who had secured the signing 
of the guerilla agreement, took the King’s 
declaration at its face value and thought the 
moment was ripe for reconciliation. Without 
consulting the Greek Government or the British 
Foreign Office, he arranged for a guerilla delega- 
tion to go to Cairo to explain the point of view 
of the resistance movement on the question 
of the monarchy to G.H.Q. Cairo and to open 
discussion with the Government in exile in order 
to co-ordinate the struggle inside and outside 
Greece, and establish real national unity. The 
delegation made two demands: (1), that the 
King should not return to Greece before a 
plebiscite had been held on the matter, and (2), 
that representatives of the guerillas should be 
included in the Greek Government. They failed 
in both cases. The King asked for support from 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, who were 
then together at Quebec. The President’s reply 
was friendly but vague ; the Premier’s warm and 
specific. On the question of representation the 
E.A.M. delegates failed through the intervention 
of Mr. Casey, then British Minister in the 
Middle East; he thought it would be disloyal 
to H.M. the King of the Hellenes to bring in 
guerilla leaders who were perhaps only fighters 
and not experienced diplomats. The delegation 
went home after issuing a statement on their 
futile visit. More trouble in the Greek Army and 
Navy ensued. 

In. the meantime the Allies had landed in 
Italy and it was thought that an Allied landing 
in the Balkans was imminent. A large number of 
quislings, anxious to be on the safe side, joined 
the guerillas. The small and unimportant 
groups disappeared as most of their adherents 
wanted to join organisations recognised by the 
Allies. E.A.M. refused to accept adventurers, 
but E.D.E.S., which had been handicapped by 
lack of numbers, had no such scruples. 

After the Salerno landing it became imperative 
for the Germans to keep a close watch on the 
west coast of Greece. They transferred forces 
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German terms. ign Office deny 
was Genie Maken at SIA S, ated wis 
Allied equipment, did in fact try to oust E.L.A\S, 
from Acaraania, ‘Thessaly and Epirus, and sought 

of the Security Battalions who were paid 
Bs th to exterminate the guerillas, and 
who included among their leaders one of Zervas’ 
Dertilis, and three former aides of 


the 

Thus B.L.A.S. was under fire from all sides, 
from the Germans, the Security Battalions, 
E.D.E.S. and the propaganda machine of the 
Greek Government in Cairo. And it was at this 
critical moment that the Allies ceased to send it 
any supplies. E.L.A.S., however, defeated the 
German units sent against it, whilst E.D.E.S. was 
broken into small groups and Zervas was driven 
from his Aetolian stronghold, where he had been 
for more than a year. He was forced to retire 
west of the Arta-Jannina Road in Southern 
Epirus, and his band would have been dispersed 
entirely but for the intervention of the British 
Military Mission. A new truce was signed in 
November 1943, only to be broken in January 
1944, when Zervas suddenly advanced into the 
Tsoumerka Mountains and attacked the famous 
guerilla Aris Velouchiotis. Aris retreated without 
giving battle, and the British Mission induced 
Zervas to suspend his attack on Aris while 
negotiations were conducted for a permanent 
agreement. 

It is this recent agreement which Mr. 
Churchill mentioned in his message for Greek 
Independence Day. On several occasions recently 
he and other Government spokesmen have 
spoken about the divisions within the Greek 
resistance movement. Apparently it was British 
policy to support E.L.A.S. as long as the Allied 
position was militarily weak, but political 
considerations, notably the friendly relations 
between the King of the Hellenes (now in 
this country) and the Foreign Office, now take 
precedence, 

For the past six months only such scraps of 
information have been allowed through as tend 
to show that Greek fights Greek. Cairo propa- 
ganda has painted a picture of two equally matched 
bands of guerillas indulging in petty, pefsonal 
squabbles “‘as these Greeks have so frequently 
done in their history.” The Allies cannot afford to 
sacrifice the good will of the E.L.A.S. for the sake 
of Col. Zervas and his band. It becomes urgently 
important for the British Government to revise 
its Greek policy. No progressive Greek can give 
unqualified support to the Allied cause until the 
following points have been accepted :— 

1. That the King does not return to Greece 
until invited to do so by a plebiscite of the 
Greek people. 

. That all support for reactionary adventurers 
cease, and that the real resistance organisa- 
tions which have borne the brunt of the 
fighting should be adequately equipped and 
supplied. 

3. That a representative Government be set up 
immediately to co-ordinate the war effort 
inside and outside Greece, and on the 
liberation of Greece to govern the country 
until free elections can be held. 

Any other solution is bound ultimately to 

produce not peace and order, but civil war. 


NO 
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New Statesman and Nation, April 1, 1944 
A LONDON. DIARY 


we story. of Mr. Eden’s projected 
a ae Soepones ene. 
from a dubious situation. 

. Eden found himself fully backed in his 


sign Rrulty of combining tye ‘Foreign ‘Office 


of — 
ith the job of 
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nferences, and he publicly proclaims a sensible 

y that Britain’s future depends on the recovery 

i Europe and alliance with the Soviet Union. 

y time any of the Big Three take unilateral 

ction Mr. Eden’s position is weakened, and at 

10 Downing Street the influence of Lord "Beaver- 

brook, who believes in rolling up the map of 

Europe, is increased. Possibly ‘Mr. Eden may 

feel, as he did in 1938, that he prefers not to 

continue as Foreign Minister if his foreign policy 

is being made over his head. But all fT this, I 
ather, is still in the melting pot. 


* * * 


The war survey which began Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast was no more than an excuse for his 
propaganda for the Government’s domestic 
policy. From this point of view it was a weak 
peech. It was weak, but not disgraceful, like 
Beaverbrook’s cynical bombast i inthe Lords. My 
principal feeling was that Mr. Churchill, who is 
tightly absorbed in the fighting, was not fully 
aware or informed of the subjects he spoke of. 
Did he really intend to pledge himself to see that 
all land is availAble to public authorities for new 
building and rebuilding at a 1939 price? I 
hope so—and I hope the Tory Party is equally 
ready to deprive speculators of gains they think 
they have already pocketed. 


al * * * 


The Dutch press in this country is naturally 
discussing the German plans for inundating 
Holland in case of Allied invasion of the Con- 
tinent. According to the Voice of the Netherland 
flooding has already commenced,’ and it is esti- 
mated that “nearly one-half of Holland’s soil 
could be buried under the watery sheet of spread- 
ing inundation.”’ Not scorched, but flooded earth, 
Germany’s plan of defence seems to include the 
destruction of much of Holland as a precaution. 
One result of this threat is a revival among the 
Dutch of discussion about a Dutch occupation of 
German ‘territory by way of compensation. 
The idea was discussed earlier in the war and 
turned down because the realistic Dutch saw 
nothing but trouble in taking a German minority 
within their frontiers. 

* * * 


Some light on the existence of anti-Nazi 
groups in North-Eastern Germany is thrown by 
the official announcement of two executions. An 
innkeeper in Koenigsberg, East Prussia, Gustav 
Klein, has “undermined the armed strength 
of the nation and helped the enemy by carrying 
on revolutionary propaganda.” These words 
were used in the summing up of the People’s 
Court at Koenigsberg. Furthermore, it was 
admitted that, significantly, Germans and 
prisoners-of-war were present in Klein’s inn 
when he conducted this “ revolutionary propa- 
ganda.” In the little Pomeranian university town 
of Greifswald a Catholic priest, Dr. Alfons 
Wachsmann, organised listening groups and 
political activities. He was sentenced to death 
“for undefmining resistance and offending 
against the radio decree.”” Both men have been 
executed. 


* * * 


I have in front of me the text of a letter sent 
Committee of the 


by the Central Executive 


resignation 
pet ton Praga 


.one, however worthy, who has 


experience of this war. Russia is denounced 
as an imperialism at least as bad 
even the most backward of the Balkan States 


occupation 
complain that the Treaty of Riga 
(imposed wy Poland on Russia when she was 
down and out in 1920) was unjust to Poland and 
add that “we have no claims on Russia now.” 
They make it clear that they are prepared to 
fight Russia for the Polish Ukraine and Byelo- 
Russia. How far is this exaggerated nationalism 
general in Poland? It flourishes, I suppose, far 
more amongst officials than among the fighting 
guerillas, many of whom are said to be pro-Soviet 


* * * 


Tuning in before Winston’s broadcast I found 
myself listening to some good soul pleading for 
some Good Cause in a voice that would sour the 
milk of any human charity. From the little I 
heard I know the cause was worthy ; the speaker 
talked of bathing babies in pudding basins and 
gave other examples of overcrowding. But no 
a voice of 
acidulated superiority, ought ever to appeal for 
anything over the wireless. On the other hand, if 
you have a nice reassuring brogue like Mr. 
Middleton or the Radio Doctor no one will notice 
whether your causes are as phoney as your argu- 
ments. Just-as I was indulging in some such 
cynicisms a different and a splendid sound came 
from the wireless. The B.B.C.’s reporters are 
indeed to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in getting this first-hand material from Yugoslav 
partisans. Their voices as they sang together 
were full and invigorating ; this is just what we 
hoped Liberation armies would sound like. They 
sang Tipperary, too, and greatly improved the 
harmony in doing so. Surprising how many 
knew the English words. 


* * * 


There we all were, some three hundred of us, 
assembled for lunch in the Savoy by the Musicians 
Benevolent Fund to do honour to Sir Henry 
Wood. (And the honour was encouraged to take 
a tangible form. Money was wanted; money 
to build a new Concert Hall, the project, as Sir 
Henry told us, nearest to his heart.) There were 
the musicians and conductors, Vaughan Williams 
and Bliss and Boult; there, too, the pianists, 
Solomon and Dame Myra and Moiseivitch and 
Harri:t Cohen; there was music specially 
written for the occasion, a Fanfare by Arthur 
Bliss for Sir Henry’s 75th birthday, and verses 
specially composed for the occasion by the Poet 
Laureate and read to us by Stuart Hibbert. 
There were speeches by Boult and Jowitt and 
Horder and Dame Myra and Frank Howes, our 
Chairman. There was a witty speech by Sir 
George Dyson. Howes had presented Sir Henry 
with two jars of ginger to which he was said to 
be specially partial. Howes only regretted that 
he had not been able to procure candied ginger ; 
this was only ginger in syrup. Dyson recalled 
those days a quarter of a century ago when every 
highbrow critic had his weekly whack at -Sir 
Henry. “ That, no doubt,” he said, “ was when 
he contracted his taste for candid ginger.” 


* x * 


I am not the author of this admirable 


reflection : 
England! Let God arise and smite His foes, 
Thearm of the Almighty let us borrow ! 
But enemies of God to-day, God knows, 
May be our co-belligerents to-morrow. 
CRITIC 
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HOUSING STAR 


Now Stars of new design 

For heroes in the line 

Reward their deathless valour in attack, 
The Commons and the Lords 

Vote similar rewards 

For forces more renowned for holding back. 


A Ribbon has been won 

By bold “ Shakes” Morrison 

Whose conduct in the siege earns recognition, 
And in the general view 

Lord Portal should have two 

For a record of conspicuous inanition. 


From the countless host that lurks 

In the Ministry of Works, 

They name in higher ranks the most deserving, 
While Willink’s suicide squads 

Who face terrific odds 

Are honoured for resistance quite unswerving. 


For his last heroic stand 

On the planning of the land, 

When shock-troops of Young Tories charged like 
devils, 

Woolton wins his decoration 

For ensuring constipation 

On the very highest anti-planning levels. 


In unremitting battles 

For prefabricated chattels 

His bomb-proof tunnel he would not abandon, 

But built long-term defences 

On short-term residences 

Though they had not one foot of ground to 
stand on. 


For foiling hostile blows 

On Churchill bungalows 

Whitehall’s defenders showed a fine example, 
And, feinting a retreat, 

Scorched the earth beneath their feet 

By breaking up the only extant sample. 


For holding planners down 

In the Country and the Town, 

For holding up the programme of production, 

All Ministers concerned 

Are voted to have earned 

The Ribbon, Clasp and Star 
Obstruction. 


for Planned 
SAGITTARIUS 
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THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. H. Moses. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r1. 


The child who keeps a hedgehog, on the other 
hand, not only comes to appreciate the finer 
meanings of life, but at the same time is led to a 
deeper self-realisation.—Schoolmaster and Woman 
Teachers Chronicle. 


Sir Harold Mackintosh, Chairman of the 
National Savings Committee, speaking at a luncheon 
given yesterday by the London Central Board of 
the Licensed Trade, said there were rumours that 
the Government were borrowing so much that they 
would never be able to pay it back. “ No British 
Government has ever broken faith or done a dirty 
trick, or ever will.’”’-— Yorkshire Post. 


Sir,—Some of my older friends in Newmarket 
have told me of the exploits of the late Captain 
Machell, who when well in the fifties would take a 
flying leap and jump on the mantelpiece and stand 
there. Is there something sprightly in the East 
Anglian air ?—Letter in 77mes. 


Gabriel Pascal tells me that he has had the part 
of Czsar rewritten to include the attributes of 
General Montgomery. “ Monty,”’ says Mr. Pascal 
* has the human touch with his men. I shall show 
that Cesar had the same qualities.” —Evening News, 
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A COURAGEOUS INITIATIVE 


In a speech full of courage and common sense Mr. 
cone analysed the defects of our present 

em and pointed to some of the practical 
initholl of reform. Nor has he been content with 
words. He has taken the important step of an- 
nouncing a permanent Advisory Council on penal 
reform at the Home Office, 

Provided that the Government is prepared to 
spend money on the reforms such a Council may 
suggest, its appointment may mark an in the 
history of our treatment of crime. If the person- 
nel of the Council is as enlightened as the Home 
Secretary, it will demand centres for observatién 
and for special types of treatment, and provision for 
specially trained staff for these institutions. Very 

. wisely Mr. Morrison has laid great emphasis on 
the need to pay particular attention to juvenile 
delinquency ; and, equally wisely, he has decided 
that the Council shall not be confined to experts in 
crime treatment, but shall contain men and women 
who have shown that they are likely to bring ideas 
to the problem. It should be the biggest step 

’ forward in this field since, a generation ago, Mr. 
Churchill became a prison reformer after seeing 
Galsworthy’s Fustice. 

The decision is important, also, because, for 
the first time in the history of prisons in this 
country, the administrators concerned with them 
will be subject to a constant stream of criticism, 
enquiry, and suggestion from laymen in this field. 
Anyone who remembers the history of penal 
reform in this country will realise that it is in the 
_combination of expert and laymen that the best 
“hope of reform is to be found. Historically, the 
lawyers have done amazingly little for criminal 
law ; it is notable, for example, that neither the 
judiciary nor the Bar Council have used their 
professional position to develop in this country 
a school of penal reform. Most of the great 
innovations have been due to inspired enthusiasts 
like John Howard and Elizabeth Fry; and even 
if Jeremy Bentham was a lawyer, it was charac- 
teristic of him that he revolted from the practice 
of the law. 

Within the Home Office itself, there have 
been penal reformers on a retail scale, like Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise ; they have been efficient 
and competent. But they have rarely shown 
any profound imagination, and their habits of 
secrecy have led to an absence of any effective 
public interest such as the women suffragists 
aroused before the last war and the conscientious 
objectors at its close. We have no career to 
rival that of Thomas Mott Osborne; no experi- 
ment as remarkable as that of Bolshevo—though 
Mr. Morrison rightly paid tribute to our. training 
centre at Wakefield ; no studies of crime to com- 
pare with the classic investigation of Cleveland by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, or of Boston by the 
Harvard Law School. It is significant that the 

most important studies of the criminal in England 
in the last decade have been the work of a German 
refugee, Dr. Hermann Mannheim. 

The Council Mr. Morrison is setting up should 
at least do three things. It should create a public 
interest in the problem of the criminal which will 
be continuous instead of intermittent. It should 
relate the work of prison officials to that of men 
and women in the field of social work generally. 
It should go a considerable distance to forcing 
the iegal profession to recognise the existence of 
obligations it has evaded almost since Bentham’s 
time. And to these must be added the possibility 
that we shall begin at last to develop that clinical 
and statistical study of crime in its social context 
in which this country has been backward for 
something like two generations. The Prison 
Commissioners may even begin to realise the need 
for watching foreign experiment. 


Mr. Morrison, therefore, deserves the thanks 
of this country for a courageous initiative. The 
times are propitious for bold experiment; and 


if his Advisory Council takes advantage of the 
nation’s willingness to see great changes, his 
tenure of the Home Office may come to be looked 
upon as a vital moment in its development. 





BASIC ENGLISH 


this article Mr. Brailsford presents the 
og ine tate tastioh. We expect to publish 
a reply.] 
Maz. 


(CHURCHILL’s patronage of Basic English 
—- = to make our choice. Is it to be the 
Solchual ikiamene ot cata? History had 

feoer heen a ¢ main question. The world’s 
lingua fr scen Will Se Enaica:; tun What ect of 
English ? Her seasshe deans on auiciine 


who understands the nature of human speech, 
none of the artificial languages has or deserves 
a chance. No language can live or preserve 


its standards, unless or iciaie duit ladies ote 


ed by the tions and literature of a people 
hr udieoee i A collection of 
words is not a 


ge. 

It is only in the life-time of our 
that the decihlon swung in favour 0. 
rend wes te comsplnan biupaigs of eiuationd 
Europeans throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. In my own experience as a 
wandering journalist, it was still in the early 
years of this century generally spoken all the 
way from Spain to Persia. It was everyone’s 
second language in Turkey and the 
while in Tsarist Russia the upper and official 
classes usually spoke it well. decisive fact 
that made English the world’s choice was that 
China stepped out of her isolation speaking our 
language. It is indeed the tongue with which all 
Asiatics make contact with each other and the 
West ; it links Indians with their Chinese neigh- 
bours and also with Americans. Simultaneously 
the Revolution deposed French from its place of 
honour in Russia : it with the aristocrats. 
In the world of to-morrow four Great Powers will 
be predominant. Two of them have English as 
their mother-tongue : in the third it is universally 
studied in all higher schools and is often the 
language of instruction. The beautiful but 
difficult language of Russia will be increasingly 
studied : but it cannot.compete with English as 
the common language of mankind. 

But will it be in the basic dialect or in 
standard English that we shall converse across 
the continents? Mr. Ogden’s language has 
swung into such high favour since Mr. Churchill 
became its champion, that it may already be too 
late to question its claim. It has its utilitarian 
merits. A foreigner should be able to learn its 
vocabulary of 850 words with ease: its grammar 
is ultra-simple. It should be of use to the 
business man and the scientist. It may even be 
true, as its advocates claim, that anything men 
need say can be said in it. It becomes, however, 
an excessively verbose language the moment it 
leaves the level of everyday life, and it puts a 
heavy strain on the translator’s ingenuity. Take, 
for example, the first clause of the Atlantic 
Charter: “‘ Their countries seek no aggrandise- 
ment, territorial or other,” becomes “ Their 
countries will do nothing to make themselves 
stronger by taking more land or increasing their 
power in any other way.” The case is worse 
when Basic is used for narrative. Withqut verbs 
it is impossible to convey action swiftly and simply. 

How much will a foreigner have gained when 
he has mastered this peculiar form of English ? 
He will be understood, wherever he goes, which 
is saying much. He will be able to write a satis- 
factory business letter. But will his very limited 
vocabulary enable him to understand the drift 
of an ordinary conversation, in which the rest 
of us talk normal English? He could not read 
a novel or a newspaper. There are, it has been 
reckoned, over 25,000 distinct words in an average 
issue of the Times. With his equipment of 850 
he could not even guess his way through the 
leader page. A “talkie” or a B.B.C. news- 
bulletin would bewilder him; a play would 
exasperate him. Basic, in short, will be of little 
use to the foreigner until we Englishmen take to 
using it for most of the purposes of life. That, 
indeed is, the conclusion which the exiled govern- 
ments in London are said to have reached. 

How does the account stand the other way 
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Germany. Once that habit starts it is easy, 
talk, even though one still makes mistakes , 
hesitates for words. But could a “ true-bom 
ever learn to think in correct Basic 
There is that tiresome matter of the verb 
If we should be tempted in a sudden rush , 
cous emotion to say “I love you” 
must check ourselves, and translate it, instea( 
into the tedious “I have love for you.” Th 
lady in her turn must not answer “I knew yo 
loved me.” She must reply “I had knowledgy 
that you had love for me.” Nor is this all, 
even the worst. I set myself the other day th 
experimental task of translating one of Mr 
Churchill’s purple gos into Basic. ne 
result was pitiful: I could get no rhythm int 
it; all the bravura was gone. I turned, the 
fore, to something that should have been easier, 
and tackled the first nursery rhyme that came inw 
my head: Three Blind Mice. This was a grea 
deal worse. None of these words occur in th 
basic vocabulary—blind, mouse, wife, carve, life, 
How many of us, in a rapid conversation, could 
improvise a phrase of moderate length, using 
only the permitted words, which would mea 
“mouse” and no other animal? I could, | 
suppose, force myself with much labour to write 
this very unattractive language, but could I— 
could you—learn to think it and talk it spon- 
taneously ? 

It could be done on one condition, that we 
hear it and read it continually from our childhood 
up. That is also the answer to the foreigner’ 
difficulty. If for all his proficiency in Basic 
he cannot follow a film, a play, or a B.B.C. talk, 
or read a newspaper in standard English, then 
plainly these things must be produced in the 
new dialect. Hollywood is already making th 
first film in Mr. Ogden’s language, and a 
American publisher announces that he will soon 
issue a detective story in it. There are, or soon 
will be, great commercial possibilities here. A 
broadcast can be addressed directly to all mankind 
on a single wave-length without translation. 
With a popular novel to sell, why should : 
publisher print it in classical English? If 
Basic is widely adopted, he may multiply the 
circulation ten times over by using the lingua 
franca. For a generation or two English would 
fight a losing battle. High-brow weeklies, 
poetry, some critical essays and a few old-§ 
fashioned novels would still appear in English. 
But for how long could the Times, distributed 
all over the world by airplane within a few hours 
of publication, stick to the old forms of speech? 
The advertisers would insist on the change, if no 
one else did. Sooner or later the change-over 
would have to be made in elementary schools 
and classical English would be studied only 
by the leisured few, as an alternative to Greek. 
Fortunately the greater stylists of the old language 
will still be available in translations. There is, 
I am told, a good version in German of some 
of Mr. Churchill’s works. 

This will not happen in my lifetime. But in 
the long run, if we take up Basic in earnest, 
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with its literature and enjoy the music of it in 
the theatre. Is two months really all the time 


simplify our grammar; nor does the vocabulary 
of English, with its kinship both to Latin and 
Teutonic languages, present any unusual difficulty 


to the foreign student. Its one exasperating- 


difficulty is its chaotic spelling. We are anqused 


in “ rough,” «“c plough,” “« through,” * tho ” 
and “dough”; but do we realise the ess 
and depressing trouble that such oddities cause 
to foreigners—not to mention English children ? 
These peculiarities of spelling have, to be sure, 
their historical interest ; they indicate a word’s 
parentage. Our queer form “ plough” reminds 
us, as “* plow ” does not, of the cognate German 
“Pflug.” But on the balance, if English is to 
realise its manifest destiny as a universal language, 
the case for a drastic reform of our archaic 
spelling is conclusive. During several cen- 
turies civilised men used Greek as their 
lingua franca; thereafter Latin took its place, 
and finally French. English, if we will but 
reform its spelling, is a much easier language 
than any of these. We shall gain nothing by 
mutilating it or simplifying it. It can take the 
place history has made for it, as it is, as our 
ancestors shaped it, a natural language in which 
men pray and write verses and make love. I 
would add only this stipulation: that if others 
learn our mother tongue, we and the Americans 
should, in our turn, make it a point of honour 
to learn one foreign language thoroughly. 
H. N. BRaILsrorp 


PRACTICE JUMP 


Tue great thing was to avoid imagining. But 
sometimes an image would come in, unobtrusive 
and unwilled ; he would not see it at first; and 
then suddenly there it was, shouting at him. 
For instance; he could not ignore, out of the tail 
of his mind, the way the static line banged about, 
then went taut from the steel ring which held it 
to the side of the hole. He could not escape 
that impression—the static line shivering like 
a whip and the instantaneous steely rattle at the 
side of the hole. Reason said: it means that 
the ’chute has been pulled properly out of its 
bag, that the man below has fallen well away 
and his ’chute is opening. But imagination 
made him feel a little sick; it told him that it 
was like something — something pretty sinister. 
And then he got it. It was, of course, like a man 
being hanged—‘‘ woops ! ” he would say to himself, 
“that’s enough. No good can come of that” 
and he would keep his inward eye resolutely 
averted—until the next time. 

Here they were again, he and his nine, sitting 
criss-cross down the narrow fuselage, with that 
hole breaking the line half-way. Backs were 
against either wall ; knees met in the centre ; and 
they leant back as comfortably as might be. 
Only that was not so very comfortably because no 
one liked to slump right down against the 
meticulously parcelled, precious ’chute. He was 
a little way back, rear of the hole. Turning to 


the right he could see the airmen’s heads out 
front, separated from the ten by pipes and struts 


“years old. What about it, Kimpton?” 


to the appropriate hooks ; nine were sitting, knee 
en gg at 3; the tenth stood by the Intercom. 
verything was set—— 

That hook of “his was all right—or was it ? 
Don’t be a fool—he aimost —— the 
words—of course it’s all right. All th® same, he 
raised his hand awkwardly behind him to touch 
the hook; he touched it and relaxed again with 
a little sigh. It was a sigh not so much of 
relief (he had not, in reason, doubted that hook) 


tested hook joining ’chute-line to static line, 
wondering if the harness was tight enough to 
your shoulders. And merely to think of that 
hole and that rattle and that— 

“ Claret!” he said abruptly and very loud, 
to top the engines’ noise. “I think a claret was 
the best wine I ever had. Haut Bailly, fourteen 
He was 
shouting to the man opposite, whose right knee 
was pressed to his. (This was no ordinary little 
group of soldiers; they were much more than 
semi-educated and they were much travelled. 
And Kimpton had been in the wine business. 
So the ancient gambit was not altogether 
grotesque.) 

“ Claret, sir?” shouted Kimpton; his smile 
was quick and strained. “Hock for me. Real 
old, damned old hock. Older than 1921. Like 
Chateau Yquem only better.” 

Adams, beside him, joined in: “ Ever taste 
Hungarian wine, sir? Tokay. Had a bit when 
I was there. Golden velvet, I call it, golden 
velvet.” 

*€ Just like old hock ”—Kimpton again—“ only 
a bit too sticky.” 

The officer nodded hard to emphasise approval. 
“Had some Chateau Yquem six months ago. 
That in wartime. Grand. Huge surprise.” 

“* Can’t get hock here any more, sir.” Kimpton 
was keeping it going. 

“ But great vintages after the last war. May- 
be—” A hard tug at his elbow interrupted 
him. He looked back. Grainger (number Ten) 
had taken off the earphones and was making 
signs. He understood. 

* Running in ”—this with all the force of his 
lungs—‘“‘ running in.” He felt the dip and lurch 
of his heart. He saw the conversation wiped 
clean off the lips of Adams and Kimpton. Across 
the hole the others had taken notice. Faces had 
gone suddenly stiff. Among all the ten there 
was a slight shuffling and then a complete stillness. 
Against that stillness he heard the engine speed 
dropping, dropping, dropping. 

A light winked by the hole. Then the voice of 
Kimpton bellowing: “ Action stations, number 
One.” And number One swung his legs over 
the hole and sat, half-on, haif-over the edge. 
Never, thought the officer, had he seen any face 
sO quiet, so impassive as number One’s. Sims, 
of course. The one man who had no need to 
bury his head in escapist garrulity. And as 
his mind was recording Sims’s impassiveness, 
Kimpton’s voice came again: “Go!” Without 
a flicker, without any visible take-off, Sims was 
gone. 

And now,. along with the rest, he was 
shuffling sideways to the hole; his will seemed 
suspended ; thighs and legs were leaden; they 
moved, it seemed to him, with infinite labour and 
not by his volition. He was mistily aware of 
bodies going down, straight and stiff; he knew 
a numbness in his wrists where he had pressed 
on them; and somewhere at the corner of 
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consciousness he knew the “ hanging ” rattle, the 
quivering whip at that hole. But it was very 
quick, And now it was the man in front of him. 
Now his own legs were swinging over—oh! so 
héavily ; he must swing high ; he must avoid the 
dangling lines ; now he was on the edge ; he had 


lifted a little on his hands. And he was gone. 

There was a sensation of great, sudden light— 
day after the twilight in the ’plane—and a roaring 
wind about back and shoulders. He was aware 
of legs flying loosely and of teeth clenched and 
bared in a skeleton grin. The wind was forci 
water from his and something (the earth 
was wheeling vastly across his vision. Then the 
wind had vanished ; he heard the ’plane droning, 
almost drowsily, far away ; and he was swinging 
Strongly, not unpleasantly, as in the meadow 
under the creaking oak, at home. AH was 
coolness, calmness, detachment, and matter-of- 
fact control. 

According to the rules he should reach up to 
hold the lines. He reached up. But the lines 
resisted his pull. He looked up. There was 
quite a twist in them. “ So it was a bad exit,” 
he. told himself, altogether without alarm. 
“I must have stood on my head.” 

Twisted lines can be untwisted by kicking round 
in the contrary way. He began to do this and 
coolly, calmly he watched the lines unravelling 
above him—but better look down now. Yes, 
ground is near. Never mind those other twists. 
Get ready to land. Those twists may make it a 
hard one. But it’s all right. I’m still swinging 
too much. How far am I? Forty fect—thirty 
feet ?. And the pleasant, green, grazed-over field 
came up to him; his feet bounced once unjarringly ; 
he rolled over ; the ’chute streamed over to his 
right, billowed out and he and it lay down. 

As he stood up, self-released from the harness, 
he was laughing. “My God, how soft it was! 
And how ill I deserved it!” 

There remained only the gentle, manual! labour 
of rolling up the ’chute to carry it away. It was 
the most restful thing in the world : plaiting those 
fine, supple, silk lines over his hand, raising a 
casual eye over the autumnal, curving field to the 
little scattered figures who were working like him- 
self, easily, happily and almost without reflection. 
This, he thought, is the perfect happiness of 
the perfect cow, chewing the perfect cud. 

When he joined his group in the canteen, 
Kimpton, his smile unforced now, said to him : 
“ Thanks for the wine, sir. It helped a lot.” 

He laughed. “Didit? Ithelped me. What 
about the others ? They seemed to be chattering 
too—what about ? ”’ 

Two had talked about swimming, three about 
Ginger Rogers ; number Ten had been busy with 
the earphones and Sims had not been busy nor 
had he felt the need to talk. JAMES MONAHAN 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Leicester Galleries 

It goes without saying that four-and-twenty recent 
paintings by Ivon Hitchens compose an exhibition 
of some importance ; but it would be a mistake to 
expect anything as important as his exhibition in 
March, 1942. That was an event, because it re- 
vealed a surprising advance in the art of one of our 
best living painters. In this exhibition we see him 
exploiting his gains. What may appear to hasty critics 
an essential change in his style is probably no more 
than the symbol of a lucky change of circum- 
stances—a studio better lighted or better heated, 
better weather or better health: we mean, of course, 
the brightening of his palette. Hitchens has been 
going gay; but he uses his gayer colours with his 
wonted tact and familiar power of expression. Pro- 
bably what is worrying him most at the moment is 
the business of reconciling the facts of his vision with 
his imaginative interpretation. The problem scems 
to become particularly acute when the visual fact is 
a human being (e.g. a boy standing or sitting) ; and it 
seems that when he allows the facts to dictate the 
forms he is apt to lose grip of his design and make an 
unconvincing job of it. His happiest achievements 
are flower-picces or such a picture as The Blue Door, 
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a thing of exquisite beauty, in which he allows 
imagination to have it all its own way. We hope, and 
expect, that in a year or two Hitchens will give us 
another exhibition, comparable with that of 1942, 
in which we shall see his triumphant solutions of 
his lems. 

es oie aan rooms is showing a collection of 
lithographs, woodcuts and etchings from the Sadler 
treasure. Most of these are by modern French 
masters, many are of the greatest beauty. As the 
exhibition closes on April 6th amateurs may be advised 
to make haste. 


“A Murder for a Valentine,” at the Lyric 
Theatre. 

Rising from the piano in her pale blue bustle, 
Veronica accepts a birthday present from her banished 
lover; reunited, they bemoan the morbid house 
with the river running past its walls, the “ association ” 
berween the shady Mr. Motford and Veronica’s Aunt 
Delia. Then at a warning from the friendly maid 
the young man disappears, and in a moment there is 
Mr. Motford, jovially taking tea with the fluttered 
heroine, while Aunt Delia, between them, drums her 
fingers on a ravaged cheek. Soon after, we see the 
outline of the scheme against the girl. A suicide is 
to be staged, Veronica imprisoned in a secret room, 
and her money used to set up the sordid couple. 
Here is a promising beginning for a melodrama. The 
period detail is perfunctory (“ Forget it!’ someone 
says tersely in the inflection of to-day), but this would 
mot matter very much if the story moved along. 
However, after the well-contrived opening the action 
drags and plausibility departs. Miss Cathleen Nesbitt 
knows all about these twisted females. Calamitous in 
her jet and crape, she dominates the scene, and if only 
the play hustled a little we would, for the requisite 
hour or so, believe in her. Mr. Malcolm Keen gives 
Mr. Motford a not-unlikeable ripeness, a commercial 
traveller’s bonhomie. Mr. Julien Mitchell’s detective, 
the only solid character, might well have walked 
Bow Street sometime in the eighteen-seventies, and 
the barristers in the trial scene have the eccentricity 
of a Dicky Doyle. But we are barely horrified ; we 
can only remember that the author is at home in a 
happier land, where bedroom doors open on mock 
embarrassments, and the embers never cease to 
glow. 


THE MOVIES 
“The Song of Bernadette,” at the New Gallery. 


What are the excuses for a long film? The Civil 
War, it seems, Madame Curie and Edison, Mr. Hem- 
ingway, and now Lourdes. Everything about The 
Song of Bernadette, from an overshadowing premiére 
to a foreword on the screen, warns us that this is 
a big occasion. “‘ For those who believe in God no 
explanation will be necessary ; for those who do not 
believe none is possible’; so there for a start the 
audience is set on two sides of a fence. There are 
other fences. The Virgin Mary appears more than 
once in a guise that would do credit to a Pond’s 
advertisement : the devout may not enjoy this any 
more than the sceptical. Then the story is plumped 
up with innumerable speaking parts, everyone says 
Monsieur and Bonjour in American, and the pear- 
blossom of the Bearn district finds an echo in the 
heavenly choirs that are reserved in other films for 
the end. The detail is shaky: ‘‘ Psychiatry” makes its 
appearance in the middle of the last century, the 
camera swings towards the name of an alley venerably 
misspelt as ‘‘ Les Petites Fossées.”” Worst of all, the 








Others Are Waiting! 


The demand for this paper is far greater 
than the supplies available within our paper 
ration. Are you prepared to forward your 
copy when you have read it? If so, kindly 
let the Publisher know and he will put you 
in touch with a member of the Forces or 
some other person unable to obtain a copy. 
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if you brace yourself for 2} hours that seem longer, 
and see Miss Jennifer Jones, who is new and good 
this time, whatever she may be next. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


AN ACT OF CORPORATE WORSHIP 

Sir,—While fully appreciating Harold Laski’s 
main intention in his criticism of the “ act of corporate 
worship ”’ in schools, and without endorsing certain 
extravagant assumptions in its defence, nevertheless 
I submit that underlying fundamental issues demand 
more adequate consideration. 

Unless the school is to be taken simply as a brain- 
polishing establishment, then it has to deal not only 
with the rational.but also the emotional needs of the 
child. In fact, indirectly at least the school does 
convey an ethical and cultural influence frequently 
as powerful as does the home, and often more so. 
The attitude of teachers, the stresses and interpreta- 
tions given in and through the curriculum, the 
physical and psychological educational environment, 
all play a formative part. No vacuum can exist for 
long in the child mind, and inevitably some kind of 
direction is adopted and some scale of values absorbed. 
The question, therefore, is whether any direct and 
discriminating attempt should be made in the school 
collectively to nourish the emotional life and to 
inspire sound ethical appreciation. Should we aim 
deliberately at the cherishing of truth, beauty and 
righteousness by the new generation, or should we let 
it grope for these through many thickets and become 
bewildered in the process? If the former, then 
wherein lies the essential invalidity of a corporate 
act of worship ? 

If the criticism is of theological references it may 
be that the substitution of a purely humanistic faith 
is just as much open to criticism. There can be no 
“ proof” that it is any more worthy of acceptance 
in a world of cruel frustration than when adorned with 
traditional garments. The cynic laughs at any faith 
and points to the big, beautiful bomb. Nor does a 
sultry contrast escape an intelligent young mind 
when it confronts the ingenious barbarism of our 
“ real’ world outside its school. 

Mr. Laski’s reference to penalites likely to be suffered 
in backward areas by teachers or children who 
exercise the legitimate right of withdrawal from 
corporate worship is lamentably possible. But that 
could be true even if all theological references were 
cast aside. I know a teacher who was dismissed for 
not standing at the singing of the National Anthem 
and this assuredly was not primarily out of regard 
for the opening word in the first sentence but its last ! 
Such burdens are always the painful privilege of 
heretics. 

I am inclined to believe that there is a value in an 
inspirational gathering within the school, despite 
dangers and difficulties, provided the ethical content 
is paramount. There are hymns and songs without 
theological reference or with a minimum that could 
only offend the pedantic. The example of true 
human heroism and emphasis on democratic virtues 
could do much in securing that the humanity of the 
future would learn that good will and not hate, 
ploughshares and turbines and not swords and bombs, 
are vital necessities in social fulfilment. 

REGINALD SORENSEN 

38 Woodside Park Avenue, 

E.17. 





The New Statesman and Nation, April 1, 1944 
FILMS 
Str,—Each week now I pick up the New Srarp. 
to see what new misreading of yoy 
#9 Across the Sea”’ has been contrive 
and embellished with what new mis-statement. Yo, 
atticle seemed to me a fair and realistic statement of 
the case. If it is impossible to return after the war to, 
system of free international trade, this country i 
bound to seek some trade agreement with America {o; 
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surprising statements which your correspondents hay: 
should not be allowed to pass unanswered, 
Frank Launder writes, “The average 
takes less than half as much at our box 
British film.” The truth is thar 
exhibitor’s craze for a “ double 

the big American companig 
” (second feature) films, as well as “ A” 
British producers are now going al! out 
Comparing like with like the average 
takes more at the box office 
average British “A” film. This is not 
surprising seeing that the Americans have many more 
producers, directors and writers to 
we have. Next, Messrs. Boulting, 
and Miles repeat the canard that since 
the ing of American film revenues in Britain, 
no British film has been bought for American dis- 
tribution. Now it is true that while their revenues 
were frozen, some American companies bought 
British films which they would otherwise not have 
handled. Since the unfreezing, British films have had 
to return to the normal test of acceptance in America 
which you touch upon in your article. That is, they 
must compete with the best American “ A ” films, not 
“B” films. In other words, they have had to be 
utstanding. 

I understand that the American companies ar: 
delighted to see British capitalists setting up their own 
distributing organisations in America to sell British 
films. The. American attitude is, naturally, “If 
you don’t believe what .we say come and try for 
yourself.” Gaumont-British tried once before and 
failed. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 
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THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 

Str,—May I congratulate you on the publication 
of Dr. Geikie-Cobb’s article on March 11th ? 

It might be helpful, however, to comment on one 
sentence which, as it stands, might cause apprehension 
among a section of your. readers. This sentence 
implies that whereas contraceptive practices used for 
a short time “ can do little permanent harm,” the use 
of these measures over a number of years “ is almost 
certain to lead to degenerative changes in the genital 
organs of the woman, and consequent sterility, or at 
least impairment of fertility.” Without further 
explanation this statement might be taken that any 
or all types of contraceptive methods are in themselves 
harmful; and might well alarm a newly married 
couple who had decided—often for most serious and 
patriotic reasons—to delay starting their family until 
after the war. The real implication, I take it, is as 
follows: It is well known that the incidence of 
fertility in women (and possibly men) shows a steady 
decline from the early twenties onwards. This means 
that, although the chances of conception for any one 
healthy woman after say 35 or 40 are quite reasonably 
good, yet a thousand such women marrying—or 
leaving off contraceptives—at 35 would have a smaller 
chance of child-bearing than those at 20 or 25. This 
fall of fertility with advancing age implies progressive 
“‘ degenerative changes” throughout child-bearing 
life, and the fact should certainly be borne in mind 
by couples who either plan to delay marriage, or to 
utilise contraceptive practices over a period of years. 

In passing, one could mention two additional facts 
which it would be advantageous for the public to 
know more widely. One, that the average time taken 
for conception is about four months of married life 
(i.e. not one “ last leave ” before the Service husband 
is due to go abroad !) and the other that apparently 
some 10 per cent. of marriages (in European countries, 
at any rate) must be reckoned as barren. In the 
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present state of our knowledge some 30 per cent. to 

ogee ener ag be made fertile given 

adequate medical assistance. 

The subject of infertility is one of great complexity, 

calling for a vast amount of study and research. 
MegDIcUs 


THE VIRTUES OF EXAMINATION 
Six,—Mr. Curry, as he does not omit to remind 


i different. 

But, accepting the fact that Mr. Curry is a teacher, 
I am surprised that he should be sufficiently a 
traditionalist in education to quote authorities at me. 
J am admonished with Whitehead and Russell who 
“actually conducted a school.” I fail to see the 
relevance of Whitehead—who I should like to know 


speaking of “ ” 


I cannot forbear to point out, (a) that it was only 
with the very greatest di that he managed to 
keep his school going at all and that in the end he 
did not manage; and (6) that it was a common 
criticism of children educated there : 

(i) that they did not know dull facts, c.g., irre- 

gular verbs ; 

(ii) that they had not the technique for acquiring 

such knowledge. 

But, authority for authority, here is a Huxley 
(T. H.) for a Russcll. ‘“‘ The most valuable result of 
education is the ability to make yourself do the thing 
you have to do, when it ought to be done, whether 
you like it or not.”” This, no doubt, embodies a 
different conception of education, yet who shall say 
that it has no value in the society to which children 
grow up? And surely it is with the contemporary 
world that we are dealing, a world in which irregular 
verbs and the multiplication table have to be known, 
if only in order to pass examinations to get jobs, and 
in which children have to be taught forty or fifty to 
a class. 

Finally, the White Paper! Mr. Curry deduces 
from the fact that it prescribes education “ suitable 
to the child’s age and aptitudes ”—when, by the way, 
was education ever said by those responsible for it to 
be not so suitable ?—that children will, ett 


take to it like ducks to water. tomes & there 
for .this deduction ? 2 eo re- 
member, of most children, not of ¢ specially bright 


we are ecsuming that 
ee ees 
for example, and lists of weights and measures, is 
and must be learnt. Right; then within 
the framework of these assumptions I put it on record 
that I have yet to meet a teacher who does not think 
that ‘competition with other children helps; that 
examinations are a stimulus to effort and who could 
not back his opinion with the insistence that some 
incentive is desirable and that some degree of discipline 
be exercised in order to subdue the untrained 
to the mastering of what is difficult and dull. 
» he would » it is useful to acquire in early 
the habit of such mestery which will serve us in 
stead later on. This is all that I, too, am 
Do I take it that Mr. Curry denies it ? 
C. E. M. Joap 
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MR. BRACKEN AND ETHIOPIA 


Sir,—I note the reference in your paper of March 
18th in your column “ Parliament,” to the attack on 
New Times and Ethiopia News by Mr. Bracken, 
Minister of Information. As this may cause mis- 
understanding, I trust you will permit me the hospitality 
of your valuable columns to state that New Times 
and Ethiopia News is not an Ethiopian publication, 
but is published by English friends of Ethiopia. 
Since its first issue of May sth, 1936, the date of the 
Italian entry into Addis Ababa, after the failure of 
Sanctions, it has defended these principles: That 
Ethiopia should recover all her pre-invasion territories, 
and in addition that the ex-Italian colonies of Eritrea 
and Somalia sheuld be restored to their ancient 
motherland, Ethiopia. Annexed by Italy in the 
latter years of the nineteenth century, these have 
twice in a generation been used by Italy as baxs of 
aggression. 

New Times and Ethiopia News denies the charges 
of Mr. Bracken and Mr. Petherick; it has neither 
insulted British troops who liberated Ethiopia, 
nor suggested Ethiopia was liberated “solely by 
Ethiopian arms.”’ It has paid tribute to the gallantry 
of British troops, but also to the bravery and 
perseverance of Ethiopian Forces. We greatly 
deprecate the association of the name of Goebbels 
with our paper, which has attacked the Fascists and 
Nazis from its first issue, and given a loyal support 
to Britain and the United Nations in their war effort. 

E. SYLVIA PANKHURST 


New Times and Ethiopia News Editor. 
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CHINA AND THE MACHINE AGE 

Smr,—I read Mr. Wellock’s letter about my article 
on China and the Machine Age with deep interest. But 
I find it extremely difficult to reply. As it was a mere 
chip from the block for a much longer essay, my 
views on the machine were not fully expressed. But 
T cannot let the letter, which indicates much good will 
and earnest concern about the fate of China, pass 
without assuring Mr. Wellock that every sober 
Chinese is aware of the handicaps suffered by the 
West through their rapid adoption and full use of 
the machine. We have every wish to avoid them, 
but we do not wish to be scared off, which is 
altogether a different thing. 

The task of combining your efficiency with our 
traditional poise has occupied the minds of the 
conscientious Chinese for nearly a century. We 
wish efficiency could be altogether ignored, but we 
have been repeatedly told by history that it simply 
cannot be done. The purpose of my original essay, 
which is coming out in book form soon, was to sound 
a double-edged warning. To my kindly intentioned 
British friends, I am all for shocking them with the 
inescapable reality that whatever happens, the post- 
war China is not likely to be built on marble balus- 
trades with weeping willows swaying over the edge 
of their tiled eaves, as some of your and our fiction- 
writers are apt to lead us to believe ; on the contrary, 
there is every probability of its being built in steel 
and cement. This is grim but true, in view of all 
the terrible lessons a tormented nation has learnt in 
the last hundred years. At the same time, I “Am 
anxious, as any one who loves China would be, to warn 
my country not to be too naive about the Machine. 
In a way, even this is futile, for there have been in- 
cessant alarms sounded throughout the last few 
decades. Internally, perhaps, certain things have to 
be learnt by error—may they be as few as possible ! 
Externally, unless Collective Security can really be 
secure, and Power Politics can cease to be the dominant 
note in international relations, the post-war werld 
is not going to be as wise, tidy and rosy as we are 
sometimes told to believe. In which case, a tre- 
mendous amount of values may yet have to be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of National Defence. 

Cambridge. Hs1ao Cnr’ren 


ALUN LEWIS 
Sometimes a poet comes home to one in 
mystical or spiritual ways: but rarely so literally as 
the late Alun Lewis came home to me some months 
ago through one of his poems. I saw this poem in the 
New STATESMAN AND NATION of September 4th, 1943, 
and copied it down, for it had been inspired at the 
very spot in Poona where my home had been for 
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Fine Building 

MAXWELL FRY 
A reasoned, candid application of first 
principles to the art of domestic archi- 
tecture and planning, by a leader of the 
younger school who has had practical 
pre-war experience. With 57 photographs 
and 20 drawings and diagrams. 3rd April 15 /- 


The Farming Ladder 
GEORGE HENDERSON 
One of the freshest, most arresting, 
ptactical farming books. Here is proof 
that the right type of man can farm, live 
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many years. The young soldier-poet whose dea 
has cut short a future career of promise as Rupert 
Brooke’s wrote this poem at a military hospital. next 
door and not fifty yards away from the 
where we lived. ‘The poem evoked the whole vivid 
scene for me as we knéw it, for our rambling red 
bungalow and the hospital next to us stand on slightly 
raised ground commanding an extensive view of 
great rolling prairie, hot and dusty, excepting i 
the monsoon. Generations i 

soldiers will remember this maidan (which I have called 
a prairie) as the rifle-range of their and their fathers’ 
days, since a large area has been adapted to serve as 
an excellent rifle-range. From our windows we have 
looked upon many military maneevres, amid the rattle 
of much firing, and seen the march past of unending 
columns of cavalry, infantry, light and heavy field 
artillery of anany “successive and famous British and 
Indian regiments. 

Beyond the rifle-range stretches a low range of 
hills which assume an almost indigo blue in the 
monsoon : in sharp relief against this blue is the white 
ridge of building on a hill-top not quite three miles as 
the crow flew from our windows. This building 
encloses the Towers of Silence where the Parsees 
commit their dead to the vultures and the elements. 
All these high tones of the scene are pictorially and 
imaginatively recalled in the poem entitled “ Poona 
Hospital.”’ I quote the first verse. 

The sun has sucked and beat the encircling hills 

Into gaunt skeletons ; the sick men watch 

Soft shadows warm these homes of rock, 

And the barefooted peasants winding back, 

Sad withered loins in hanging dirty folds, 

Mute sweepings from the disappointed streets, 

Old shrunken tribes the starving dusk enfolds ; 

The wind sweeps up the rifle-range and blows 

The Parsis’ long white robes, there where they go 

Under the wheeling kites, bearing a corpse 

To the high tower that the vultures know . . 

F. Kasraji 
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178, Regent’s Park Road, 
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RUSSIAN MATCHES 

Str,—Mr. Alfred Denville speaks the truth, but 
not the whole truth, when he says that the matches 
sold in India in the early *30s under the label of 
“Jesus Christ”? matches, were Russian. It is 
true that they were but there can have been nothing 
offensive in the matches themselves, even to the most 
religiously disposed person. Such offence as there 
may have been lay in the labels, which were not 
Russian, but Indian. 

The facts are that a large firm of distributors in 


of British officers and 


But in those days feelings ran 
Denville should at this late date still try to defend 


prepared to give them (the Russians) credit for what 
they are doing in this war.” “R. BisHop, 
Russia To-day Editor 
150 Southampton Row, W.C.1 


SOUTH KENSINGTON LABOUR 


Sir,—With reference to the letter from Miss V. K. 
Langmaid appearing in your issue of March 25th, 
I beg to enclose copies of the correspondence 
between Miss Langmaid and myself. 

Hon. Sec., 

South Kensington Labour Party. 


S. J. Gee 


To the Secretary, South Kensington Labour Party. 
Dear Sir,—My sister and I are desirous of 
joining the South Kensington Labour Party and 
I shall be glad if you will send me the necessary 
forms, etc. I shall also be glad to hear of any 
meetings you are holding. V. LANGMAID 


Dear Misses Langmaid,—I thank you for your 
enquiry re membership of the Labour Party. 
I enclose application cards and call your attention 
to the enclosed statement re the implications of 
membership within the Labour Party. If, after 
you have examined same, you both feel you wish 
to join and accept the implications involved, I shall 
be glad to receive your cards duly filled up, and 
contributions at the rate of a minimum of §s. per 
person per year. With regard to meetings, we 
are unable under present war conditions to hold any, 
but we attend the Central Conferences and meetings 
held by the Labour Party, the London Labour 


» Party, the Women’s Advisory Council and 4 








The New Statesman and Nation, April 1, 194; 


Fabian lectures. S. J. Ger 
[Mr. Gee appears to believe that the publicatig 
this correspondence will refute the charge mai, 
Langmaid in these columns last week, thy 
than offered a welcome. Unforny. 
nately, he omitted to send us a copy of the enclosup, 
which he sent to Miss Langmaid with his letter ang 
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Be 


membership goes on to tell the 
applicant to beware of other organisations which may 


subject to scrutiny.” Mr. Gee concludes by 
believing that if “these implications of membership 
. +. afte understood and, honoured by individuals, 
persons can join the Party and strengthen it by their 
membership and work.” His document speaks for 
itself.—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND . 


S1r,—You over-estimate the intelligence of the Scots 
in the field of education when you state that there 
** all the teachers in elementary schools are graduates.” 
There are in Scotland 29,014 teachers. Of that 
number 14,029—representing almost half the strength 
of the profession—are non-graduate women. These 
are the figures for 1938, the last year for which 
Statistics are available. You have, perhaps, been 
misled by the fact, which is true, that men in Scotland 
who intend to teach must be graduates, unless they 
propose to teach such special subjects as Handwork, 
Music or Art. 

H. M. Durry 

Elm Cottage, 

Melrose, Roxburghshire. 


B.U.S. 


Sir,—I suggest that it will be an ironic ending to 
this war if we find that we have missed the Bus 
(Barlow, Uthwatt and Scott). R. T. Reep 


A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to any address in the world, 
costs: Yearly, 32s. 6d. Six months, 16s. 3d. Three months, 8s 64. 
Only overseas subscriptions accepted at present, to start as soon 
as copies are available. 
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Why Don’t We 
Learn From 
History ? 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 


History, says Captain Liddell Hart, 
S not a specialist subject, but a 
corrective to all specialisation. It 
is no less than a record of man’s 
steps and slips, and he suggests 
that a spirit of doubr is the best 
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approach to historical enquiry. 







And so he goes on to tell us what 
we actually learn from history: 
that democracy is far preferable 
to totalitarian systems; that inter- 
national relations are governed by 
national interests and not by moral 
ideas ; and so on. A little book 
full o! provocative ideas and the 
sanity of wisdom. 
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body, so that the spirit may 
compromise. This is the 
Sheiley celebrates in the 
unfinished when he was 
wned in the bay of Spezzia, that July day in 

opening of the poem, after the 


the body after their hearts have died : 
Methought I sate beside a public way 
Thick strewn with summer dust, and a great 


stream 
Of people there was hurrying to and fro, 
Numerous as ee upon the evening gleam, 
All hastening onward, none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he*came, or why 
He made one of the multitude, and so 
Was borne amid the crowd, as through the sky 
One of the million leaves of summer’s bier ; 
Old and youth, manhood and infancy, 
i in one mighty torrent did appear, 
Some flying from the thing they feared, and some 
a object of another’s fear ; 
And o! » as with steps towards the tomb, 
Pored on the trodden worms that crawled beneath, 
And others mournfully within the gloom 
Of their own shadow walked, and called it death, 
And some fied from it as it were a ghost, 
Half fainting in the affliction of vain breath : 
But more, with motions which each other crossed, 
Pursued or shunned the shadows the clouds 
threw, 
Or birds within the noonday ether lost, 
Upon that path where flowers never grew— 
And, weary with vain toil and faint for thirst, 
Heard not the fountains; whose melodious dew 
Out of their cells forever burst ; 
Nor felt the breeze which from the forest told 
Of grassy paths and wood-lawns interspersed 
With overarching elms and caverns cold, 
And violet banks where sweet dreams brood, but 
the “i 
Pumand their serious folly as of old. 

Such realisations imply a fearful travail of 
spirit; and circumstances tend to govern the 
outcome. Shelley, in that summer of 1822, had 
come to an end, and knew it. He was unwilling 
to pursue his serious folly as of old, and it may well 
have been a sense that he was entering a new 
phase of his life—a sensation accompanied by a 
frightful experience of spiritual isolation—that 
made him say to Marianne Hunt, just before he 
fan to meet death: “ If I die to-morrow, I have 
lived to be older than my father; I am _ ninety 
years of age.” There is more here than the 
luxurious affectation of youth ; but the only other 
persons, I believe, to realise the true state of 
affairs were Mary Shelley and Trelawny, to both 
of whom either love or hatred always lent per- 
spicacity. Yet they were powerless to avert the 
disaster, for when the soul is bent upon oblivion, 
there is no way of preventing it. Shelley’s death 
was to all-intents and purposes a suicide. He 


chose death rather than to become involved in the 
thickets of despair. The manner of his death was 


Shelley, who (for all his immaturity) had character, 
and Byron, who had only personality and was 
far too indolent and misanthropic to take the 
line not of least resistance. Only when Byron 
had come to the end of his tether did he cease for 
once to take the easiest way ; and then the effort 
led him—as it had led Shelley, but by another 
path—to death. 

It is to be remarked that Shelley’s friends and 
contemporaries showed no resentment at the way he 
pushed them around. To posterity, no longer 
blinded by the dazzle of his presence, the most 
irritating of the many discords that sunder 
Shelley’s character is that combination of wisdom 
and fecklessness which enabled him to have every- 
thing his own way. Seen from a distance, the 
un-unified character is bound to seem insincere. 
This is the price youth pays for its continuous 
ecstasy, never questioning the value of the 
sacrifice. To resolve internal contradictions 
seems to youth a betrayal: an elixir apparently 
inexhaustible: is not worth husbanding.. This 
makes young people—especially young men— 
dangerous ; makes them ruthless as well as tender. 
So that poor Harriet Westbrook, shivering on 
the edge of the Serpentine in which she 
immediately afterwards drowned her griefs, 


doubtless saw the worst of her bad bargain. 


Shelley’s treatment of this well-meaning girl, 
whose misfortune it was to be thoroughly common- 
place, began in a thoughtless impulse and ended 
on a note of deplorable smugness. It was a very 
bad break. But nearly everyone “ behaves badly” 
to somebody in the course of his life ; we are all 
due for at least one bisque, and in Shelley’s case 
the origin of the evil was good ; which perhaps 
made it worse for Harriet, but better for Shelley’s 
ultimate reputation. Sincerity is no substitute 
for talent or ability, but it is an admirable fuel to 
either. Innocence of heart, which is related to it, 
is almost equally inconvenient, and much more 
irresistible. Everyone envies it, wants it for his 
own, in proportion as he feels that he has 
eaten of the apple of knowledge. That is why, 
at the moment when Shelley’s breast, lying amid 
the flames of the funeral pyre, burst -asunder, 
Trelawny sprang forward to snatch the heart 
from burning (his own having died while he was 
still a boy). Some of the symbols of genius are 
difficult to recognise, but not, surely, this one. 
So near and yet so far... . It has never been 
satisfactorily determined whether or no Trelawny 
succeeded in saving the poet’s heart from the 
fire ; at all events he singed his own hand in the 
attempt, an experience shared by others who 
had come too close to Shelley in his life. “I 
always go on until I am stopped,” he said once, 
adding: “And I never am stopped.” There is 
bravado here, and a kind of frivolity—the slyness 
of a clever child that knows its own power. For 
Shelley knew, in some obscure sense, that as long 
as he held up his sorcerer’s wand, the world 
would go as he wished. As is the way of genius, 
he affected everyone like music — put them into 
what is called a “state.” This is sufficiently 
obvious in the records of those who met him; 
men as well as women succumbed to the spell 
with surprising abandonment ; hard-boiled per- 
sons like Byron, Hogg and Trelawny, genial 
idiots like Medwin and Edward Williams, being 
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especially susceptible (then as now) to the 
ic of this particular music—the oboe melody 
cardinal innocence, of transparent liberality. 
the music ceased for a moment they were 
i , but while it sounded its phrases gave an 
iridescent glow to the outlines of the world, 
transforming them according to the principles of 
white magic. 

The dichotomies in Shelley’s character are 
staggering, and would account, really, for more 
than is required to explain his failures and suc- 
cesses both as man and poet. Reckless and 
irresponsible in his own life, but helpful and 
above all sensible on behalf of others ; vague and 
woolly in emotion, but hard and virile in mind ; 
shrill and effeminate in appearance and manner, 
but physically very tough, in spite of “ never 
feeling well”; shy and shrinking in company, 
but quite fearless when right and wrong were 
called in question : these are the contradictions 
he never attempted to resolve. In several of 
them one notices a startling resemblance to another 
poet of aristocratic birth who flourished (if that 
is the word) at the other end of the century— 
Swinburne. Further comparison leads only to 
reflections on the decay of the Liberal tradition— 
reflections which bear on Shelley’s case only in 
so far as they reveal the extent to which he failed 
to reconcile the Paganism which he professed 
and the Christian ethics to which he in fact paid 
more than homage. This discrepancy is more 
important than the others I have mentioned, 
because it directly affected the poetry Shelley 
wrote. Here a comparison with Hélderlin becomes 
inevitable. The latter’s Hyperion is a great deal 
more sentimental and (in spite of great incidental 
beauties) more intrinsically absurd than Shelley’s 
Hellas ; on the other hand, Brot und Wein is 
one of the most astonishing fours de force since 
Lycidas, while Prometheus Unbound cannot be 
considered more than a partial success. The 
Christian-Greek synthesis is one which has never 
been even approximately realised ; its realisation 
would mean the millenium, and there is a dismal 
irony in the thought that it has been the great 
German poets—Schiller, Goethe, Hélderlin, 
George, Rilke—who have tried hardest to frame 
this ideal. 

Shelley seems to have been on the whole un- 
aware of the false position he had got into, 
though The Triumph of Time is some indication 
that he was moving out of adolescence at last. 
Where he would have arrived, had he lived, 
and what direction his poetry would have taken, 
it is useless to ask; but at any rate we need not 
doubt that some genuine development would 
have taken place. For, as I have said, Shelley 
had a hard, virile mind, and no fear of what it 
might discover. His old but singularly unfaithful 
friend, Jefferson Hogg, a cynic who despised all 
poetry (including Shakespeare), described Sheiley 
as the acutest intellect he had ever met. And who 
that has read the Defence of Poetry will dismiss 
this claim as fantastic? That essay, it seems to me, 
has never been surpassed. It vindicates Shelley’s 
claim to be a thinker as well as a _ vision- 
ary—a claim not substantiated by any of his 
poetry. A true romantic, he trusted that poor 
lunatic shut up in the garret of the imaginative 
faculty—Inspiration. No more fatal allurement 
ever lay in wait for any artist. To succumb 
means a lifetime devoted to improvisation—the 
art of hit or miss; and the eight hundred and 
seventy-two pages of Shelley’s Collected Verse 
contain a great many more misses than hits. As 
a@ monument it is lamentable; but to consider 
it in this light is unfair. Like all improvisors 
(Beddoes is another example), Shelley, when not 
at his best, is simply negligible. Even at his best 
he is uneven, perverse. Very occasionally— 
in the Cenci, in parts of Epipsychidion and Adonais 
and Prometheus Unbound—his eloquence achieves 
a gusty splendour that is unique in his age. More 
often—in his shorter poems, in single lines and 
impassioned fragments—his poetry has the pure, 
astonishing beauty of natural objects—leaves, 
stones, flowers and streams. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE W 
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HIGH TENSION. 


On the Danger Line. By GrorGes SIMENON. 
Trans. by Stuart Gilbert. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 

The Sea Eagle. By James Atprince. Michae! 
Joseph. 8s. 6d. . 

On the Edge of the Sea. By F. L. GREEN. 
Michael Foseph. 98. 6d. 

The born novel-reader—born, I am_ sure; 
rather than made—has a temperament of his 
‘own. Prone, vegetative, inquiring; eager to 
daydream, but needing the excuse of other’s 


_ lives; needing other people, other places, other 


times ; credulous and warm-hearted ; romantic,” 
helplessly, yet always, when it comes to the point, 

squaring sentiment with convention and letting 

all events, with a sigh, slip into the past. Such, 

at least, seems the character, as one leans over a 

fellow-traveller in the Tube, to find him or her 

Going (but how slowly !) With the Wind. 

- Too many novels relax. Relaxation or tension, 
one of these two principles, is at work between 
every pair of covers, and my choice goes 
to the second, even at the sacrifice of solid 
qualities. It isn’t easy to define just what one 
means by tension. On other levels, Donne’s 
poetry has it and not Wordsworth’s ; Strindberg 
has it, Shaw hasn’t. Obviously, in great 
poetry or drama, the lack of this quality is not 
crippling ; but when we come to the novel, and 
especially the English novel, our scale of values 
alters. The form here, instead of being a refine- 
ment, expands, elaborates, sprawls at its author’s 
will. Does the novelist want to harangue his 
audience ? Then the dear reader must forget the 
story awhile and listen. Or, possibly, bee-keeping 
or Marxism seems to require elucidation ; in it 
goes. Or the author keeps jumping in and out of 
his characters to let us know what they are 
thinking. What is to stop him ? Not the reader,. 
not the novel-form, only the novelist’s sense of 
fitness ; and unlimited power, as we have been 
told in another connection, makes for tyranny. 
The great novelists, with a very few exceptions, 
have been tyrants. Their opinions, their vanities, 
their garrulity, their determination to be Titans 
and to play hugely, have produced a race of bores. 
For the thin novelist tries to do the same. Hence 
relaxation. Hence the impatient reader’s longing, if 
space were provided, to address the writer in turn: 
“Select, condense, unify, transform, or—I’m 
not really asking so much—by whatever means, 
raise the tension.” 

The complaint must have filtered through, for, 
side by side with unwieldy romances, the most 


his anywhere), but the style is in 
his books. Streets, landscapes, interiors reel by 
without intrusion from the writer, without trace 
of a literary manner. He faces his characters 
close-up, like the camera. He never worries them, 
never expatiates, never thumps. So self-denying 
and impartial is the attitude that we can only 
guess at feelings of, anger, pity or love in the 
author. All his passion is directed towards 
seizing with the five senses a character or a scene 
and, like the camera again, he is concerned with 
action. It may be the tiniest of actions—a fly 
crawling over a loaf in a room where a man, lies 
dying, an old woman at night pausing in a 
corridor to listen for the catch; or it may be 
a scene of violence. What signifies is the 
continuity of such actions, great and small. 
Nothing in a Simenon novel is _ incidental ; 
everything, as in a complex piece of machinery, 
moves in its own way and at its own 
speed to accomplish a common end. The 
“running” is as a rule faultless, and nearly 
all his stories are designed to accomplish a single 
mounting movement and then resolve. How un- 
cannily Simenon engineers such a movement the 
reader of On the Danger Line can test for himself. 
As usual, two novels are included. The first des- 
cribes the homecoming of a seedy adventurer to 
the provincial town of his birth ; he brings a tart 
with him, struts and slinks for a while, makes 
a “solid” marriage with an old friend of his 
schooldays, and then, the whole rickety pretence 
collapsing, turns round on the tart and shoots her 
lover. Nine-tenths of the story—the futile 
attempt of a minor crook to creep back into his 
childhood—is brilliantly done. The end comes, 
I think,.a little too abruptly; Simenon here 
overreaches himself by not elucidating quite 
enough. Inevitability again, his strong point, 
is just lacking from the second novel The Green 


with Simenon’s own , 
A:degree of tension, though by more question. 
able and mannered means, is attained in The 
The edge given in peacetime to 
commonplace lives by crimé or neufosis touches 
everyone at war, and this story of survivors in 


to the bosom of his family, it is only by comparison 
highest level 


The landscape, the characters of the two men, 
are thrown into relief by feat, and for a hundred 
pages or so every stone kicked down a slope or 
figure seen walking along a road afflicts us with 
uncertainty. The vividness tends after that to 
blur, not because the incidents are any less real, 
but because the Hemingway style of the author 
gets in the way. The dog-English of the Cretans 
slips over into the descriptions, there is 
too much bravado to the page, and the false 
touches of epic grow more frequent. But Mr. 
Aldridge has a talent. 

To return to the alarums of peace, the plot 
of Mr. F. L. Green’s new novel is so intrinsically 
unreal that no amount of realism could make it 
convincing. The German underground move- 
ment, on the eve of the war, plans to assassinate 
Hitler. Instead of deing it themselves they will 
pay £12,000 to a business man in the North of 
England to arrange it for them. Strange 
negotiation! But it serves to keep the scene in 
England and to make the Gestapo lurk in cheap 
hotels and saloons. The plot is worked out 
with some agreeable thrills and local colour, 
but it lacks, fatally, the tension I have been 


hinting at. 
G. W. STonrer 
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CHINA 

i elie of Chien, Speeches of Generalissimo 
pe ery ae 


Chiang Kai 


7s. 6d. 


-shek. December 7, 


to October 10, 1943. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 
Sikun of Chinn. By AGNnes SMEDLEY. 


t democracy was the most important condition 

f successful armed resistance to Japan. 
That conclusion . is just as true to-day,’and 
though China’s strategic deterioration and 
economic crisis have helped to deepen 
he political struggle, the need for democratic 


ights has been 


d by some, at any rate, 


recognise 
f,China’s leaders. One of the speeches in The 
oice of China—made by the Generalissimo to 
he Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
ang last September—includes this important 


pronouncement : 


“* My personal opinion is that 


after the institution of Constitutional Government, 
our Party should be on an equal footing with 
other Parties, and should enjoy equal treatment 
om the State under the principles of freedom of 
sembly, organisation, speech and publication in 


cordance with the law.” 


she fought alone. Some idea of the depths 

endurance may plumb, can 
from Miss Smedley’s terrible 
ust be remembered that the 


hygiene 
throughout the country, we must now add 
the appalling shortage of drugs, the famine 
pein gh nu am aca stg vir engammat hay 
moral disintegration which leads to corruption. 
These are the “ few selfish degenerates ’’ as they 
are called in Chiang Kai-shek’s book, and the 
ee eee Shee ve Senetanting 
own position, as well as undermining current 
campaigns directed against aid to 

Chinn if those who are guilty in high circles were 


Miss Smedley, wandering about as few 
journalists have been able to do, reserves her 
bitterest comments for those officials who cheat 
the peasant and the soldier. In one of her most 
vivid stories, a soldier, angered by the sufferings 
are the victims of such 


nt 


and shoots the company commander and the 
Then a group of young soldiers decided 
that if supplies were controlled by committees of 
convalescing soldiers, an honest distribution would 
be assured. Miss Smedley writes with great 
enthusiasm of the work of Dr. 
Surgeon-General Loo Chih-liu who have built 
up the Army Medical Administration, and 
Dr. P. Z. King roe has formed a network of free 
lack of equipment was brought home to Agnes 
Smedley when she subsequently returned to 
Hong Kong and found an ordinary pharmacy 

“* stocked with far more medical vanatiis “9 am 
she had seen “ in any Chinese army on the whole 
front.” This was only one of the many things 
which made her bitter in the pre-war Hong Kong 
days of December, 1941. One Japanese naval 
officer remarked “ that it would not be necessary 
to fight for Hong Kong, because it would merely 
fall into Japan’s lap ‘ like a rotten fruit’.” The 
British were spending tens of millions of pounds 
on the defences and on new military highways, but 
the Japanese knew every gun emplacement and 
ammunition dump. The blow fell on December 7, 
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1941, by which time Miss Smedley was back home. 

Since the fall of Burma, China’s suffering 
has grown greater than ever before. To hunger 
and famine among civilians must now be 
added the swift deterioration of the condition of 
the Army, inflation on a scale comparable with 
that of the worst days in Germany. The 
responsibility for this crisis in Chinese affairs 
rests in part with the Allied Nations, especially 
Great Britain and the United States. Their 
leaders talk of China as an Ally and treat her 
worse than an embarrassing poor relation. They 
end Unequal Treaties and then their big business 
friends settle down to think of financing industries 
which will bring them a quick return and of 
developing markets which will provide a boom 
in the difficult days after the war. Meanwhile, 
every excuse is made for the failure to supply the 
people and the Army with drugs which are 
desperately needed ; charity is a convenient 
alibi for those whose minds are rigidly fixed 
on the good old days when the Chinese coolie 
pulled them round in their rickshaws as docile 
as a mule, and much cheaper. 

China is facing the most difficult crisis in modern 
times, but for the first time in her jong history, 
her problems are interwoven with the Western 
nations. If we fail to understand them and to 
live up to a responsibility which is unquestionably 
ours, millions of people throughout Asia will 
know for certain what they already suspect— 
that talk of equality is hypocrisy and a convenient 
slogan coitied at a time when Japan had smashed 
her way through all our defences. 

DoroTHY WOODMAN 


A POET’S FATHER 
J]. B. Yeats ; Letters to His Son, W. B. Yeats, 
and Others. Edited by JoserpH Hone, 
Faber. 16s. 

There are two kinds of letter writing, as there 
are two kinds of talk, the anecdotal and the 
collaboratory. The anecdotal in conversation 
need not be so boring as it often proves in bars 
and billiards rooms ; and in letters it has a good 
chance of immortality since gossip is the raw stuff 
of history. But the dangers of boredom haunt it, 
just because the anecdotist is not a co-operator ; 
all he needs is an ear and he is not commonly 
discriminating. There are some people who 
are able to leave letters unread, but how many, 
exposed to “Have you heard this one?” are 
tough enough to prevent it with a firm affirma- 
tive? The collaboratory, on the other hand, in 
letters or talk is properly a matter of interc hange, 
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it creates as it goes along. This may be rare in 
talk, for ‘“‘ good talkers”’ too often have a marked 
preference for monologue. But it is the best 


kind, and letters of this class are really continua- - 


tions of talks with a particular person. They are 
addressed not indiscriminately but with an image 
of the recipient in the writer’s mind. 

Those who share a preference for this kind of 
letter will, if they also have an interest in the 
working of artists’ minds, find the letters of 
J. B. Yeats fascinating. A large proportion are 
addressed to the poet W. B. Yeats, father and 
som sharing a common cast of thought, and the 
letters have the quality of being week by week 
additions to a conversation never completely 
wound up. J. B. Yeats was himself a portrait 
painter, writer, talker, lecturer and an Irishman. 
He was called to the Irish Bar in 1866, but did not 
practice ; at the age of 27 he gave up the law and 
from then on his life was devoted to painting—in 
London, Ireland and finally America, where he 
went on a visit in 1908 and stayed until he died 
in 1922. 

The father of a famous son may lie under the 
same sorts of disadvantage as the son of a famous 
father. J. B. Yeats was perfectly capable of 
making his mark in his own right. He was a 
good painter, and he was considered by many 
(G. K. Chesterton among them) to be the best 
talker of his time. But his son’s fame did help 
to launch him in America, and he accepted it with 
the same generosity with which he accepted his 
son’s contributions in money. Indeed, the 
rclations between them seem to undergo a curious 
kind of reversal, and the father’s letters read much 
more like a son’s, the son’s like a father’s. The 
illusion is helped by the fact that he never seemed 
to cease growing—which was how he defined 
happiness : 

And happiness ... what is it? I say it is 
neither virtue nor pleasure, not this thing or that, 
but simply growth. We are happy when we age 
growing. It is the primal law of all nature and the 
universe, and literature and art are the cosmic 
movement working in the conscious mind. 

In a letter to his father, W. B. Yeats said that 
he had often felt that he and his father were in 
telepathic communication ; and it is this closeness 
of sympathy which gives the quality of exchange 
in these letters. The transition from belief in 
telepathy to belief in magic and Madam Blavatsky 
was one which the father, unlike the son, did not 
make. But .J. B. Yeats had from childhood 
encouraged the temper of mind in which it 
was possible. He was on the side always of 
imagination and the emotions against the intellect, 
of Blake against Newton, and the development 
and amplification of this theory, emerging in its 
final form as a defence of Personality against the 
Will, can be traced throughout his life; it is the 
centre from which observations, reflections, 
literary criticisms interestingly emerge : 

In England character always means a man in whom 
the will power is predominant ... Had Shake- 
speare possessed a strong will power or an admira- 
tion for it, he would have gone over like Browning 
and Wordsworth to the side of the authorities and 
preceptors instead of remaining as he did with the 
aristocratic publicans and sinners. As you know, 
he often speaks of doom and punishment but 
always as if he were a sinner whose feelings are with 
his fellow sinners. A schoolmaster might know his 
schoolboys very well, yet he could not know them 
or write about them as it would be done by one of 
themselves My complaint is that all literature 
has gone over to the side of the schoolmasters and 
that it used to be carried on by the boys them- 
selves. ... 

The complaint is, I think, a just one; the 
literature of the "thirties suffered badly from the 
scolding note which marks the perfectionist or 
the planner who knows all the answers. J. B. 
Yeats brought his son up in an opposite climate, 
a climate in which such remarks*of his as ‘‘ Poetry 
is written not by the intellect, but .by the clair- 
voyant faculty,” or “‘ Poetry concerns itself with 
the creation of paradises ’’ would not be misunder- 
stood. “Character is the Ash of personality,” 


W. B. Yeats wrote back in answer to the letter 
from which this quotation comes, and his father 


is the instinctive movement of 
Readers of Yeats’ poetry will, then, find a great 
deal to interest them in these letters, for they 
will help to explain the mental atmosphere in 
which the poet was brought up ; but the letters 
as a whole are less specialised than this account 
perhaps suggests. They are full of delightful 
comments, theories and stories, and reflect an 
abundantly lively, virile, interested mind. Here, 
for instance, are the reactions of a confirmed old 
artist to war : 

I am living as we all are in a house chronically 
on fire, and the firemen are here, and because they 
are risking their lives for me very profusely I am 
expected to put up with their domineering ways 
and brutal manners—I want to live and they are 
ready to die for me—so I must submit and that 
I may live at all must give up everything that makes 
life worth living. That is how war appears to me; 
I praise the firemen and hymn their valour just to 


encourage them and keep them goi I even tell 
hoe Set eae 8 ee ey and that we 
shall all be the better for it.. But I don’t believe it. 


And I will conclude with his advice to his other 
son, the painter, given towards the end of his 
life : 

I failed because I worked too hard. I let myself 
be driven by the foul witch, a guilty conscience, 
which is ‘ay another name for Fear who is the 
demon of life ... Since I came.to New York 
I have taken things easily, never worked at any- 
thing a moment longer than I was interested in 
it, that is the secret—neve. interest yourself in 
anything you don’t care about.. This is not the rule 
for conduct, but it is the rule for art and for artists 
in their work. T. C. WorsLey 


IN AT ONE EAR... 


Christopher Columbus. By Louis MAcNEICE. 
Faber. 6s. 

Here is the script of Mr. MacNeice’s radio 
drama, Columbus, together with a very valuable 
introduction by the author. Every writer who is 
interested in radio as a popular art form, or 
indeed as a new kind of feature journalism, ought 
to read both the play and Mr. MacNeice’s com- 
ments on it. They are clear-headed, pointed, 
objective, and much can be learned from them. 
It is a great pity that other scripts of the Columbus 
standing are not available in book form—I am 
thinking especially of Mr. Edward Sackville 
West’s magnificent and ambitious experiment, 
The Rescue—for one is allowed to hear such 
works only once, or twice at the most, and neither 
critic nor public has a real chance of digesting 
and appreciating them. It is absurd that they 
should be in at one ear and out at the other. 
I do not know why such works are hidden away. 
They are long, it is true. But millions of listeners 
hear the same music over and over again. Why 
not Columbus and The Rescue? The real answer 
is that the B.B.C. feels far more responsibility 
to its public than to the arts it serves, though in 
radio drama the B.B.C. is an originator, not an 
intermediary. It has a responsibility to its own 
new art. One can imagine an invaluable repertory 
of the distinguished and less ephemeral things of 
the radio, a repertory whose performance did not 
depend on the votes of a Gallup Poll which 
tells one nothing of the quality and value of 
listening. Lacking this the radio drama is as 
trivial as a telephone call. 

Perhaps it must be. Perhaps all the hopes and 
theories that have come out of the radio drama 
have the horrors of post-war television hanging 
over them. What looks like a new art form may 
be as transient as the silent cinema was. The 
hope for it is well expressed by Mr. MacNeice 
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when he describes the conditions of broadcasti, 
— There is a revival of the oy, 
tradition “this is how literature began—; 
Homeric or Icelandic bard shouting over 4 
clamour of the banquet, the ‘tale told in 4 
chimney corner’ while tankards clatter a 


not there to help the word. 

That the standard set by the simple man 
popular taste need not be a low one, and indee 
need never be — is undoubtedly tru 


people” are never phoney, even though th 
are often inadequate. They have not bee 
spoiled by bad conventions. As for the taste , 
ordinary people, the truth about them is (a 
Mr. MacNeice says) that they can easily } 
conditioned to admire or reject what is vulgar an 
emotionally false. The radio may have its ow 
corny tradition with its tiresome reliance 0 
effects and automatic declamations; but w 
can be done, on a very high level, with the simp 
and popular was brilliantly shown in 
MacNeice’s own adaptation of The Noseba 
a Russian folk tale. The radio is the perfeg 
medium for the warmth, the nearness, th 
simplicity and the quick instinctive movemen 
of the folk story and folk ballad. 
And this brings me to Columbus. Columbu 
was not really a drama, in which one saw th 
posing and solving of a conflict. It was 
dramatic statement. It was an historic pageant 
in sound. And my recollection of it—a 
collection confirmed by reading—is that its mos 


dramatic moments were, oddly enough, in tha 


narrative passages (notably in the triumphan 
scenes at Granada, and in the extracts from the 
log of Columbus), in the choruses of Doubt and 
Faith and in the singularly beautiful songs. The 
ear finds it hard to single out more two or 
most three speakers at a time ip a radio play 
and one is impatient with dialogue which 
been used to break up the role of the narrator 
It may be a prejudice of mine, but I incline nov 
away from the cinematic technique which radid 
writers have used so ingeniously, and towards 
a more massive method. I begin to doub 
whether several scenes of realistic dialogue shoul 
follow one another. In this respect Columbu 
was more adroit than The Rescue, but I believe 
that the more literary Rescue gained by it 
massiveness. And I think Columbus is moré 
effective where it is stylised and less so where 
it comes closest to realism. Where Colwnbu 
is surpassingly successful—and this has alway 
been true of the best of MacNeice’s programmes 
is in the grace and order of its continuity. He 
as quick as a pianist and is never heavy on the 
pedal. The allusion is never slap-dash, the 
transitions are clean, and the progress alwa 
economical. I would put economy of means : 
the highest virtue of the radio dramatist. By 
economy he slips past the banalities of realism 
which are even more painful on the air that 
on the stage. The failure to observe economy 
in the recent broadcast of The Blind turned what 
seemed like the perfect radio play into a long 
drawn-out dirge. I repeat that we are badly 
in need of the text of The Rescue and Mr. Edward 
Sackville West’s comments on it. 


impressive. 
V. S. PRITCHETI 


Columbus andy 
The Rescue made the claims of radio serious and 
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== : See Sse inimitable ; others question his French. E. Douglas 
: Green strikes the mean with his : 
by G. w. ‘Stonier JAMES AGATE’S confident review 
In last week’s Times Literary Supplement there Tells the reader how to know 
cared the following advertisement: First the critic—then the show. 
Quoth Andrew Mac (frac North o’ Tweed): = Good entries from William Bliss, Leslie Johnson, 
Nae doot, like me, you like to read Stanley J. Sharpless, G. de V., Towanbucket. The 
The latest books, and yet forbye first prize of two guineas must go to F.C.C. for the 
Save siller too? Then you must aye advertisement of ourselves, despite more bouquets 
Buy only what is worth your cash, than barbs’; and a second prize of 14s. each to I. C. 
And leave to ither folk the trash ! Saul, Richard Pomfret and F. Y. 

















DAILY HERALD 

Competitors are asked to supply advertisements, 
in prose or verse, for other well-known critics of 
literature and the arts, in whatever style seems most 
suitable. 
ort by G. W. Stonier 
Most of the critics whose names you know have 
n the gainers, or butts, of this competition. I 
Pt ian Wf ees Would all appreciate the paiticular 
ines” their publicists have chosen for them. Mr. 
Brown, for example, advances winningly as the 
surviving exponent of the Pun (“so don’t miss 
tur brown studies in the Observer”); Mr. Agate 
heard repeating that it’s unnecessary to read a book 
order to review it, to which. the corollary is that it’s 
mnecessary to read a book, anyway ; Professor Laski, 
f that deep voice of his, announces “‘ Magistral 
iews for libertarians ” ; Mr. MacCarthy’s headline 
“TI was the Friend of Henry James”; Mr. 
ann invites each one of us to becOme an 
Armoured Reader,”’ and Mr. Connolly draws atten- 
mn to his Fashion Notes (“ high hats will be worn 


enn 


FIRST PRIZE 
Have you a brain? Anear? An eye? 
Why then, the new New Statesman buy ! 
Come hear what famous.men take part in 
The gallant ship of Kingsley Martin. 

(A chief who flies through storm and stress 
The flag of Higher Grouchiness.) 

Here’s Pritchett, some have even thought him a 
Profounder mind than Raymond Mortimer. 
Wise, genial Desmond, airy Clive, 

Are here, and very much alive. 

Here, on, the Correspondence page 

You may be Foaded into rage, 

Or read the words of timeless swells 

Like Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. 


What prose more elegant and bonier 
Than written here by Mr. Stonier ? 
Whilst, for our music we are blessed 
With Mr. Edward Sackville West. 


For satire, pink and prompt and various 
Here is the pen of Sagittarius ; 

And still more valued, far more shy 
The delicate quill of dear Y.Y. 
In Competitions you may be 
Out-shone by Laing and* * 
But, O you highbrows, what a rest 

To trust a crew where each knows best. 


*, 
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Come ! let us send you what you scek 
From Ten Great Turnstile once a week. 
a. & 


SECOND PRIZES 


I, CYRIL EDWIN MITCHINSON JOAD, 
Have travelled Knowledge’s ev’ry road. 

Note, Readers—and Editors—I am the one 
For Reviews on—oh, anything under the sun. . 


Poets? French, German, Russian, Latin, Greek, 

Don’t be an indiscriminate deyourer. 

Let Wit and Learning guide you week by week : 

Read the Reviews of CECIL MAURICE 
BOWRA. 


LASKI 
Is not the same as Askey : 
Askey Revues for “‘ Stinker ’’— 
LASKI Reviews for Thinker. .. . 
I. C. Saut 
When Agate first at Heaven’s command 
Arose from out the Irwell plain, 
The Gods all took him by the hand 
And cried, “‘ Go, James, and forthwith reign 
As King of Gusto, Prince of Wit!” 
Quoth James, “ Owi, owi, Vil be ux crit!” 
And straightway filling up his pen 
He laid about him good and plen. 
His Ego, bursting at the seams, 
He interwove in all the reams 
He wrote on drama, films, and books ; 
And as his fond familiar spooks 
He called up Sarah, fizz, and hacks 
To prove that whites are often blacks. 
And if—a very dubious if— 
There’s anyone who needs the griff 
To.tell him where stout James displays 
The glories of the pungent phrase, 
The D. Express, the Sunday Times 
Will lead him to the Egote climes. 
RICHARD ROMFRET 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A CRITIC 

Are you a sensitised plate ? 

Do you believe in conductors’ readings ? 

Do you think singers have any intelligence ? 

Do you consider that music is intended to be 
heard rather than read ? 

Are you allergic to Wagner ? 

Have you ever seen a lissom diva ? 


If so, be a new man and consult 
NEWMAN IN THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
FY. 
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RITISH TYRE & RUBBER 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 

Tae annual general meeting of British 
yre & Rubber : See Limited was field 
b Tuesday in London. Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
B.E.,. the chairman, presided. 






Berkeley 


Ge 


Where 
R short visit to London stay at 58 Upper 
St., W.1, from 15s. per night. 
KOR ares Hotel, Near ag British Museum. 


oe Rest Pai re Tower, 1 Percy St. 


Mus. 2187. Open till 1o p.m. 





To Let and Wanted 
FPURNISHED Service Flatle 
w.0. double bed, kitchenette, 7 

I. 


to Stay and Restaurants 


6 rms,, bathrm, Dehght 
overlooking woods, N.6. £150 





The ‘following is an extract from the 
Ktement by the chairman circulated with 
report and accounts :— 

The net profit (subject to income tax) 
munts to £200,968, against £204,115 last 
ar. In both years the main governing 
hector was the Exeess Profits Tax standard. 


























AMPDEN 


|: i 


ry ap 
i wii 


nds, the carry-forward of £74,408, which 


Accommodation Offered and Wanted 


rooms, Full service and catering. Reason 

able terms. Western 5930. 
R.A.F. war-widow 
inter. music, literature, wishes sha 


seals ae Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tube, 


Inverness Ave., Westcliffe. 


F use and run 
rent to suitable couple. 
OTHER and child urgently 
cottage or small house d 
and summer for reasons of health. 


Hill, W.8. Well-furnished 


teacher, prog. 


re her 


’e large assessments i aga ~ pn flat. a ae ax 
p n r ntia ; t § -tussy house, Nort 
r inst ft oenines ot le i: peat dente MOTHER son, 5), offers share furn. pais! district Sas 0590. reac , 
curgency of the tax. After the neces- and child ; modsed. corrage, Pol : nae (TASETED to vent, cafore, house, 72 
ropriations of the net profit, chief (4-7). Heason, 16’ Primrose rooms, garden. West Country. Box 


4469. 


ROF, man offers, Apr., upper maisonette, 


URNISHED house, Western suburb, 
with owner. 
Box 4470. 


GIRLS .want unfurnished or partly fur- 


oe Middle East 


From the 


ful position 
incl, K., 13 


share 
Nominal 


seck country 
uring spring 
Box 4527 





te for income tax, the directors ale) ‘Let Double bedroom, bathr HL & 
> = Gaeated ad —_ to, strengthen still | ce ncingons. Breaktast if ner Typing and Litcrery 
The distribution to the Ordinary share- | Modem flat. Write, 10 Claremont Close, N.r CAVENDISH Typewriting Bureau, 13 Princes 
ders is again 11 per cent. As this year AS —— Bijou Guest House, h, and c. St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. Copying of pro- 
ovision is made for the full year's divi- incl. breakfast and dinner, fessional, literary, foreign and business papers. 


icating, Prompt qual. work, MAYfair 2772. 








0.970 higher than last year, appears on | buses W.9. MAI 1930. "and accurate copy typing, authors’ 
fb balanes sheet. The land, buildings, JANTED —Shiplake, fargrave of Henley paom E.R.W., 5a New Parade, Bexley Heath. 
nt, machinery reflect the deduction of bed-sit. rm., use bath rm., kit. SYBIL Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal MSS. 
» accumulated provision for depreciation. at sre), :. — Xan living half- promptly executed. Wide and thorough 
472 udin 4 Log rovision for k London, experience erate terms isiting secre- 
ae pe F (CONGENIAL a accommodation tarial work arranged. 17 Hampstead Hill : 
The item shares My ~~ = companies, week-ends within 30 miles north o: | Gardens, London, N.W.3. Tel. : HAM 3854. és The parcel was marked 
415,598, produced during the year under re- | West of London. Box 497- YPEWRITING, Duplicating. Every se : 
iew net dividends of 4.05 per cent., after GRRL 28, thle. bed stg.-rm., 4 description of secretarial work cxecuted ‘Salvaged from San”. . . the 
lowing for E.P.T. and income tax. nights . Bath, use kit. nble. | with utmost speed and efficiency at minimum Tob or ? 
The provision for contingencies, which | Easy access Holborn. Away wk.-ends. Box | cost, Everybody’s Secretarial Service, 156 obacco was perfect,’’ he writes. 
cides future taxation, reflects a closer 82. Charing Cross Rd. *London,W .C.2z. TEM. 4152. 
istribution between current and future UNBRIDGE Wells, or necr. Intellectual OOKS bought for cash in any quantity. JOHN SINCLAIR'S 
kxation, after adjustments of previous pro- age needs bed-sitt. room, board. Librarics purchased. Standard sets re- 
sions have been made. Gordon a Broadwater Down, | quired. Best prices paid for review copies. 
The current year, in so far as volume of | Tunbridge Wells. "Tel. 2610. L. Simmonds, me Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
siness is concerned, is running well to ADIOGRAPHER ates city Hosp, *Phone: HOL. 
age, and although full consideration tfequires accom. a .G., accessible UAKERIS . on respecting the 
bust’ be allowed for the” uncertainties inci- Box 4617. _ Faith and Practice of the Religious 
ntal to wartime conditions, the general VIET Russian would share house name A * Friends {ree on application to the Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fu/') 
rie 








utiook ean be regarded with a reasonable 
gree of conlidence. The report was adopted. 


S° Loughton 





ion. Box 4533. 





or other place within reasonable 


House, Euston Road, London, 


ome Service Committee, 
N.W.1. 


Friends 





Parson; Pieasurs (mild), | oz. 2/94d 
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HE Soviet Union is not to-day repeating the 
mistake of underestimating national feeling. At 
the end of the last war the Red Army, which 
advanced on Warsaw singing the Internationale, 
found that appeals to universal brotherhood were 
more than offset by the impetus they gave to 
outraged nationalism. Now it is Nazi Germany 
which has sought to uproot the idea of the nation 
and make the people equal, not as brothers, but as 
slaves. The contemporary Bolshevik accepts 
sovereignty and nationalism, once objects of 
ridicule, as part of a transitional programme. 
Soviet Russia is now as tender to national feeling, 
she was excessively brusque towards it in 
the past. 

The Soviet patience in dealing with Finland 
is in welcome contrast to the spirit in which 
he Soviet-Finnish war was begun in 1939. If 
e revised Russian terms are rejected in Helsinki 
it must surely be because the Finnish people are 
still not informed about the nature of Paasakivi’s 
isit to Moscow, and about the disasters that have 
overtaken German armies on the Russian front. 
Although the detailed modifications that the 
Russians have offered in the original terms are 
not clear, it is understood that Stalin has made 
substantial changes to meet Finnish fears that the 
armistice might only be a prelude to harsh peace 
ems, and the Helsinki Government can hardly 
expect any further concessions. It will be 
ommitting a terrible crime against the Finnish 
people if it again refuses the peace that Russia 
offers, 

Molotov’s declaration to Rumania coincides with 
¢ Red Army’s successful crossing of the Pruth. 
M. Molotov assures Rumania that the entry of 
Russian troops “‘ is in no way aimed at the integrity 
of Rumanian territory or the existing social order.” 
On a long view the ruling classes of Rumania 
ay not be wholly reassured, since the arrival of 
he Red Army is surely likely to bring about 
2 revolutionary feeling, whether it is actively 
sponsored by the Soviet Government or not. 
e Russian move, however, may have immediate 
fects among Rumanian officers as well as among 
peasants. Nor will Rumania be the only country 
affected. The extent of unrest in Bulgaria is still 











in doubt, while the Germans, by Gestapo penetra- 
tion, have tried to forestall the appearance of a 
genuine opposition to Horthy. What we foresee, 
with some confidence, is the rise throughout the 
whole of Central and South-Eastern Europe of a 
peasant movement, not Communist but pro- 
Soviet. Such a movement will have strong 
nationalist proclivities, but is likely to spread 
across national boundaries, and, like Tito’s army, 
which is its prototype, to be in effect a federation 
of a variety of national armies. 


Red Army in Rumania 


A fortnight ago when the Russians, having 
forced passages across the upper and middle 
Dniester, were sweeping forwards to Czernowitz 
and Jassy, it looked as though the entire German 
Southern Army Group was threatened with 
complete destruction in detail. The 4th Panzer 
Army was being pressed back westwards towards 
Lemberg on a line running from Kowel to the 
Galician oilfields round Stanislau. On its right 
the 1st Panzer Army appeared to be almost 
encircled in a narrow pocket stretching from the 
Pruth northwards across the Dniester. Still 
farther east, the battered German 8th and 6th 
Armies were in an unenviable position: the 
whole of their rearward communications with 
Rumania were exposed to the threat of Russian 
advances southwards, either between the Dniester 
and the Pruth through Kishinev or, west of the 
Pruth, through Jassy in the direction of Galatz. 

The latest news suggests that the Germans, 
with remarkable resilience, are managing to 
fend off the worst of these threats. The ring 
round the 1st Panzer Army was for long not 
closed, and elements of the encircled divisions 
have probably managed to escape across the 
Dniester and the Pruth, though with heavy loss 
in equipment. In Bessarabia, between the Pruth 
and the Dniester, the Russian advance has been 
slowed up sufficiently to give the 6th Army, east 
of the Dniester, time to fall back on sa and 
the Dniester bridge at Tiraspol. Finally, though 
the Russians have now forced crossings of the 
Pruth north of Jassy, an enveloping movement 
directed on Galatz between the Pruth and the 





THE RED ARMY’S FOURTH ARM 


Carpathians seems unlikely to develop in time 
to cut off the Germans round Odessa, unless, 
once more, they make the mistake of “ hanging 
on too long.” 

If the Rumanians, who are believed to be 
holding large stretches of the Pruth, fight on, 
the enemy has still got a chance of being able to 
consolidate a line covering Ploesti and Bucharest 
—with a garrison possibly left in Odessa to deny 
that port to the Russians as long as possible. 
But whether further Russian progress be slow 
or rapid, it is clear that the Red Army’s achieve- 
ments have already thrown completely out of 
gear the Germans’ defensive time-table. The 
plan of the German High Command was certainly 
based on the hope that by maintaining large forces 
in the West and Italy, and by pursuing “ elastic 
tactics ’’ in the East, they could defeat the Allies 
in the West before the Russians reached in the 
East positions from which they could imme- 
diately threaten any vital part of the greater 
German Reich. This they have failed to do. 
By launching their Spring offensive months 
earlier than appeared to be climatically possibie, 
the Russians should by next month be in a 
position to begin simultaneous operations against 
Bucharest through the Galatz Gap, against 
Hungary across the Carpathians, and against 
Silesia across the plain of Southern Poland. 
The threat to Germany from the East is already 
coming much too close for German hopes of a 
compromise peace begotten of stalemate and 
inter-Allied disappointments to materialise. 


Soviet Policy in italy 

In the case of Finland and Rumania, we are 
told that there has been full inter-Allied ex- 
change of information and agreement on policy. 
This happy state of affairs may have been partly 
the result of lessons learnt by all the Allies in 
Italy. Not for the first time the Soviet Govern- 
ment has used its own or the foreign press as a 
mouthpiece for important statements of policy. 
The British and Americans find this an embarrass- 
ing kind of diplomacy, but it must be admitted 
that if collaboration on another line has fatied, 
a press explanation is better than none. In the 
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AMrS Te, 
b von ‘Powell, Mems. only. 
HANTICLEER Theatre 
St, S.W.7 (i: min, Glouc. 
Tues.-Sat., Evngs., 7 p.m. Mats. Sat.. Sun.. 
p.m. Opening ii sth. “ The Venetian,” 
y Clifford Bax. Seats 5s. Members only. 
Partics. Ken. 7577. 
SCALA. Mus. 5731. Wolfit Shakespeare 
Season. This wk.: Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 


Vol , etc. Ph. Box office for ful! prog. 3 
UF SITY. “ Green and Pleasant Land.” Fri.- 

re oes oon Sun., 3.30 and 7.30. Mems. 
only. BU 


WESTMINSTER (Vic 0283/4). Daily 2.15. 

and Sat., 6 sharp. Robert Donat 

presets, Weaer Wilde’s “ An —~- at Hus “a 

“A CADEMY, Oxford St. Ger, 2 "s 

“ Heart of a Nation” (U). Michele 

mane Jouvet; gh — ie we 
Theatre. Mar. 





Mo 


Item aurie, Finlay Currie: “ 
Fh Film. Mem., ts. 

7 Wilton Pi., Knightsbridge. SLO 4424. 
ADELPHI There, + ne (Tem. 7611). 
London c Orchestra, Sun. 


val B nag) 4. eae 
ucto! 
Sead 


April 
ee 
irahms : ym; 
ge © gg nphon t 
6d. Box office and Agencies. 
i ‘ONDON 
- 


ri. Tks. af 


Philharmonic Arts Club, Wi 
Hall, Polytechnic, Upper ce St. aS I 
‘Tues, next, April 4th, at te niet 
Symphony No. 9 erg PO 3 burs, ape 6t 
at 6.30, Brains Trust, Lewis Casson, Scott 
a ae, Gordon Glover, Hugo Weisgall. 
Thomas Russell. Adm. (non-members), 
a ts., Thurs., ts. 6d. Full rtics. of 
membership from Secretary, 53 Welbeck St., 
War (WEL 1258-9). 
RD ye Spirituel. Good Friday, 
? April 7th, at 6 p.m. Coapetia: Troisi¢éme 
econ de Ténébres. Caplet: Pie Jesu and 
7 Fol G walt, Grigny, 


organ music 
eter’s, — 


Koechlin and om ie 
Square, S.W.1.  .. (organ), Megan 
Foster and Sophie Wyss (sopranos). d. free 
TINETEENTH concert of F Music. 
Under auspices of French BS ga oes 
National Liberation, Wi 
Apr. 13th, at 6.1 Al 
Sonata II, Songs oueurs de Flute and works 
by Durufié, Messiaen, Francaix. Megan 
Foster (soprano), Maria Lidka (violin and viola), 
Leonard Isaacs, Gerald Moore (piano), Geoffrey 
Gilbert (flute). Tickets: 10s., 75. 6d., $5., 
2s. 6d., from Hall (WEL. 2141). 
IGMORE Hall. Pianoforte recital by 
Margerie Few. Sun., April 2nd, 3 p.m. 
T UNCH-TIME Music (recorded). Not Th., 
4 §Sat., St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn Vdct. Free. 
POETRY and Music. Progressive League and 
Ethical Church. Mon., April 3rd, Ethical 
4a Inverness Place, Queensway, 
songs by 
Catherine 
li welcome. 


Church Hall, 
W.2. Readings by Julian Symons, 
Esther Darlington, piano solos b 
Hay. ‘Tea 6 p.m., , meeting 6.45. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 

ETER Jones Gallery, Paintings, Drawings, 

Sculpture by Ehrlich, Koeningsberger, 
Meninsky, Palmer, Uhiman, March 23rd- 
April zoth. First floor, Sloane Sq., S.W.1. 
1V ICHAEL E. Sadler Collection Prints by 

famous Artists, British, foreign and new 
gelation: by Ivon Hitchens. Leicester Galleries, 

eicester Sq., 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
QCRIGIN: AL water colours by Ethelbert White 

and -—. a lish artists now on exhibi- 
tion at Heal’s, “ottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 

NTERNA’ at NAL Centre, 22 St. 

Petersburgh Place, W.2. Fri., Mar. 31st, 
Gilbert McAllister on “ George Bernard Shaw.”’ 
Adm. 25., 7.30 p.m 

SOCIE’ ry for Educ. in Art Conf., Central 
& School, Southampton Row. Spkrs. incl. 
Sir Fred Clarke, P.’H. Jowett, Herbert Read, 
John Rothenstein, R. R. Tomlinson. Mems. 

75. 6d. Crse. Non.-ms., 15. per lec. Apr. 11-15. 
pu BLIC meeting on “ dy Future of Ger- 
many. Easter Sun., cil gth, 7 p.m., 
Denison Hse., 296 Vauxhall Btiage Rd., near 
Victoria Stn. Speakers: H. N. Brailsford, 
- Burns Hynd, M.P., Edith Moore (Gt. Britain), 
. Smets (Belgium), Yves Goeau (France), Willi 
Kichler (Germany), E. Scherer (Poland). 
Socialist Vanguard Group. 

YUBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T 

17 Gt. Cumberland PL, "Marble Arch. 
Every Sun... 7 p.m. April 2nd, “ Marcus 
Aurelius and the Stoic View of Life.” April 9th, 
™ St. fobn and the Gnostics.’ 

SOVIET Reconstruction Policy. Sat., Apr. 
be 15th, Maes and Administrative Frame- 
work.”” Jacob Miller, Chair, E. J. Carter. Sat., 
Apr. 22nd, ‘“ Communications and Essentia! Ser_ 
+ nage Eric C Godfrey. Chair, Andrew Rothstein. 

» Apr. 29th, ** Agriculture and Food.”” F. Le 
oes Clark. Chair, A. L. Bacharach. Sat., 
May 6th, “ Housing and Town-planning.” 
Arthur Ling. Chair, Prof. C. H. Reilly. All 
at 2.30 p.m., London School of Hygiene, Keppel 
St, W.C.r1. lickets 3s. for series (single 
lectures 1s.) at door or from S. C. R., 98 Gower 
St., W.C.1 (EUSton 2315). 

{ UDDHIST Circle. Room 17, 

House, Euston Rd., N.W.1. 
ed Buddhis m in Burma,” 3.30 
April rst. Eng. to Mrs. Rant, 2 West Court, 
Gt, West Rd., Hounslow. 

E CHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Api. 

4 2nd. 11 a.m., I. Lewy: The Power of 
the Powerless.”’ 





Arts 


Friends’ 
Address : 
-m., Sat., 


nore 
arden, 





nm and 
arranged C.E.M.A. ; Mr. 


Polite?” ‘visitors, wele. as 
as A 


= — Sec., Youth 
eoeene te 
Red Lion ‘Square nwa 
MCA, LED. =e 
[NTER NATIONAL Friendship 
as eg rene 


Apel mot Count richmond We 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 ss such a woman - has living 
with her a child of hers under 
{b) is registered under the Bli 
or (c) oo a Ministry of 
her to obtain employme 


B oe Hill School 


anieigh, S (c .» boar 5 
to 11+): Piet Teacher respons. 
Q-1I+; er to take A ning Music 
eS school, clas 
(c) Housekeeper. In new branch yey Mand 
(co-ed. te 9-18): (a) Junior School Ug dy ; 
(6) Science and Maths. Teacher. Apply Se 
Redhurst, Cranleigh. 

UEEN’S Univ, Belfast. Chair of French. 
Senate intends to appoint Professor of French 
in University. S of 900 p.a. with £100 
supplement from und and non trib. 
—, Applics. should be grads. of British 
oot Onlin; requested to submit applics. 
pod» ree me 5. (if pos. six copids of each) to under- 
ny by Dec. 31st. Ina ov of any candidate, 
be engaged on Nat. Serv., to take up 
duties of Chair until released from such service 
will not prejudice his applic. Richard H.Hufiter, 
Sec., Queen’s Univ., Belfast. 
U™ . of Birmingham. Director of Extra- 
Mural Studies. Applics. invited for post 
of Dir. of Extra-Mural Studies at sal. of £1,100 
p.a., appointment to date from Oct. 1st. Further 
partics. from undersigned, to whom applits. 
must be submitted by April 22nd. C. G. Burton, 
Sec., University, Edmund St., Birmingham, 3. 
ORTH-West War Workers’ Clubs Com- 
mittee. Women wardens requifed for war 
workers’ clubs in the North-West. Applics. and 
enquiries in writing Org. Sec., Room 11, Floor 
11, Sunlight House, Quay St., Manchester. 
ABIAN Society requires assistant to secre- 
tary of its International Buréau. 
hand ‘typing vm aie 4 3 15s. per week. Realiy 
— post. pply 11 Dartmouth St, 
». I 
YoOuTH Recreation Centre requires part-time 
assistant (malé).to help leader with boys’ 
activities. Interesting, useful work. Apply 
Hon. Sec., W. Islington Youth Centre, 250 
Camden Rd., N.W.1. (GUL 5189.) 
ORGANISING Secretary for Dundee Assoc. 
of Girls’ Clubs wanted. Appointment 
almost immediately. Training and exp. essent. 
Sal. £250 p.a. Apply Sec., Dundee Assoc. of 
Girls’ Clubs, c/o Mrs. Miller, City Chambers, 
Dundee. 


sp. mems.). 
2 250 Cam- 
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uires oy at 


SSISTANT Organiser for War Workers’ , 


Clubs in Midlands. Exp. in Club and 
Committee work desirable. Immed. applics. 
with copies three recent testims. to Employ- 
ment cer, Nat. Assoc. Girls’ Clubs, Hamil- 
ton House, Bidborough St., W.C.1. 
Q®GANISING Secretary to the Burnley 
Citizens’ Guild for C.A.B. and General 
Social Work, commencing } £200-£230 
accord. to qualifics. and exp. Apply Hon. Sec., 
161 Manchester Rd., Bu ~ ore April 4th, 
ISTORY Tutor. Graduate of jon 
Univ. (pref. first-class Hons.) reqd. by 
Univ. Corresp. — to coach candidates u 
to B.A. Honours M.A. standard. Resid. 
in Cambridge desirable. Applics. stating age, 
ualifics., sal. reqd., etc., to Vice-Principal, 
urlington House, Cambridge 
ECRETARY - TYPIST, ‘exp., efficient 
(exempt) for Company in Regent St., 
engaged on Prefabricated Housing. Int. work, 
on sal, Fine post-war prospects, leading to 
ons. ee Write fu lly Box 4534. 
B ITISH Social Hygiene Council. Shthd.- 
typist wanted 4 eee or part-time, 
9.30-5.30., alt. Sats. free. £5: Int. work. 
owe *s — Hse., South Tavistock Sq., 
SSisti ANT » an required to over- 
look medium production of Stationeries, 
Hampstead. Good prospects. Applics., with 
reference, Box 4449. 
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[atttitcenr woman secretary desires 

+ <e Oxford/Loridon. Box 4535. 
ws ity, education, experi- 
yo | p ae Rn post. 


ervil x 4481. 
PEMrOwan Ty exe) ocr reqs. int. wk. 
ypist ; own machi Ent, 3967. 


age. Administrative, secre- 

Virarial rilary aes post in educ. of social 

work r ~%. by man with long similar experi- 
ence. ‘Entwistle, 42 Uphill Grove, N. W.7. 

—— journalist (36) seeks part-time 


‘ge a home. Wide scope of 
ROEBEL Teacher, 38, 10 ye ro- 
F gressive sthool, Pid Music, English, 
Maths., wants t near university town, with 
school ‘nearby for son aged 4.° Mrs. Piggott, 
44 Widney Rd., Knowle. 
Specialised Trainin 
B*xeeee. poy A (University of London). 
n term begins t. 15th. 
Applications for admission oe er pi women 
0 desire to read as Internal Students of’ the 
University at the week-ends for degrees in the 
Page og of pat. Science ond eee hal 
or the oma in Geograp! 
addressed Diels Clerk, Birkbeck phy, show E. os. 
OMERTON College, Cambridge. 3-mont 
Youth Leadership course for women, 
beginning May 1st. pplics. immediately to 
Pompe Organiser for 8th Course. Bursary 
availablé. 
PERAINING for Youth Service. Univ. of 
Bristol full-time year’s course of training 
for Leaders and Organisers in Youth Service, 
I to award of Certif. in Youth Service, 
will reopen next Sept. Bursaries, including fee 
remission and award of maintenance grants, 
available under B. of E,. bursary scheme. 
Further partics. and applic. forms from Regis- 
trar, Univ. of Bristol, to whom applic. be made 
by May Ist, 1944. 
Schools and Educational 
BSS. Court School, at Trench Hall, Wem, 
School Certificate ; gardening, 
workshop do ‘domestic science, training. - Anna 
sii 
ING Alive S proposes to reopen in 
K Hampstead in September a branch for 
older children in addition to school at 
1 Holford Rd. Parents interested please com- 
a Ew Mrs. Soskin, 24 West Heath 
Close, N AF 
MenkTON IN. Pm! i School, Charmouth 
arm, orchard, kitchen gdn., 
Co-ed $18. pi Bae practical & cultural educ. 


subjects. 











After S.C. pupils can take Univ. Ent. El] 
Urban, M MAS Humphrey Swingler, M. aged 
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HOTS set tor 
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London seeks seaicon 
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via ‘orth, 
PRIVATE: Collector selling his home is willis 
PMT ode large collection of Autograph 
famous men and women. welcomed 


Miki. ma Foot < Course by Hon 
aa Grad., ~, — ie ne 0 
M RS By 


woman, pref. Mod. p D 
me AY short hol. _— to hegy 3 person 'ti 
nook ot 
VENING core Sch The Theat 
Art.” Speech and stage techniques 
New term May ist. D 
ogee a Great Russell St 
W.C.1. "aa B79. 
4 me facilities rogressive Bodies cheaply 
address, i og OF ov 
me (cen 


services and is) 
St. .» Strand, W,C. 


office, 
a Py 20 Buckingham 
En | TEM 8701/3. 
dren intelligent woman wants work 

ag (vegetarian 0 
livestock. ~~ Needs accom 





 - of aeuse or share wit others con 
no gues og 4 H = 
pikins, Hea 08 
Se PB i require to purchase at 0 
one American car over 16 hp. and one 8-12 h, 
Saloon, Cars t be Seg 1939 model 


SON’S 
Royal patronage. .) Est. 18 

and other Ray Treatments. 
Percy Sage,D.Sc., D.O. , D.M.T.,Principal. KEN 
4791. 153 Brompton Rd., S.W.3, min. Harrod 
Wen? 3 ?_ A note or novel. Short Long 

doubles writing speed and is le: 
in one evening. Post free 1s. 6d. F, Stow 
| —~ = — Gardens, W.14, 


Moe: “Gsaeee s Union, Pres. : Sir Cy 
Norwood (Hon. Sec., Steeple Claydod 
Bletchley) welc. those who «follow the afg 
ment wherever it leads.”” “‘ Modern Church 
man,” q rly, other lit. and confs. 
HORT Story Writing. Send 6d. for s 
men lesson of world-famous course. Regen 
inetiewe (191R), Palace Gate, W.8. 
‘UR Monthly, 6d. Post paid, 7 
pee ool sub.: Gt. Brit., 7s.; Abroad, 8 
from Publishers, Ballards Lane N.3. Apa 


“The Future of British Politics,” (i) Aled 
qi) D. N; Pritt, K.C., MP 
P.; ° ss" 's Future, 


N 
ionary method by W. J. Enneve 
founder of Pelmanisn, short postal cc 


6 lessons, 30s. ; phiet free. ~Enneve 
Foundation, ernon Tica, Sicilian Av., WC. 


ASIS, review of man, literature 
O Derek Stanford, Conan Conus, Nichols Geoff 


ing on music. 9d. . Smith's stall 





More Classified Advertisements on page 231. 
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